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What Are the Issues? 


ee HE ability to recognize issues is all too often lacking among our educational administrators. 

But perhaps the fault lies with the institutions which trained them, because no man can 
recognize issues if he has not learned to think in terms of issues. 

“The simple truth is that great economic and social forces flow with a tidal sweep over com- 

munities that are only half conscious of that which is befalling them. Wise statesmen are those 


who foresee what time is thus bringing, 


and endeavor to shape institutions and to mold men’s 


thought and purpose in accordance with the change that is silently surrounding them.” 


The Volume 40 Series 


HE changes in society that require adjustments 
in America’s schools may be silent. but the peo- 

ple calling for adjustment are raucus. As Jim Finn 
points out in “The Good Guys and the Bad Guys” 
(p. 2), educational criticism today is a babble of 
voices, some clear and conscientious, many confused 
and misguided, a few dishonest and self-seeking. 

Finn has provided the bewildered educator with 
a rudimentary topographic map of criticism. He has 
done little to clarify the issues which face American 
education, and there are several. His “bad guys” may 
actually perform a service by making certain issues 
explicit. Even Mortimer Smith, in such irresponsible 
critical articles as that which appears in the Septem- 
ber Atlantic, can bring many of us to examine more 
carefully the foundations of our convictions. In his 
review on pages 22 and 23 of this issue, Irwin Widen 
describes what we consider the ideal attitude of the 
professional educator toward criticism. 

In Volume 40 of the PH! DELTA Kappan we hope 
to present some of the educational issues of the 
day, letting personalities fall where they may. The 
series starts this month with articles recommending 
closer attention to educational philosophy and sug- 
gesting new emphases for it. It will continue in 
November with articles on problems of the Amer- 
ican high school, examining particularly such ques- 
tions as curriculum revision, ways of dealing with 
the gifted, and compulsory education. In December 
the hot controversies swirling about teacher prepara- 
tory institutions will come up for discussion. 

Helping with the preliminary identification of is- 
sues was an ad hoc committee consisting of Theo- 
dore Brameld, formerly of New York University, 
now of Boston University, author of such works as 
Toward a Reconstructed Philosophy of Education; 
Harl Douglass, recently retired director of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Colorado; Arthur 
H. Rice, editor of The Nation's Schools; and two 


—TIrving R. Melbo 


classroom teachers, Chris Carnahan (a former Kap- 
PAN contributor), and Jack Fishleder of West High, 
Phoenix. Arizona. 


Apologia Pro Mea 


HOMAS Jefferson said that the only right way 
to combat bad opinions is by good opinions. 
“Of course,” you reply. “But my opinions are uni- 
formly good while yours are unfailingly bad. When 
you write, you are _—— inflammatory propa- 
ganda. When / write, | bring gospel to the heathen.” 

These psychological facts we recognize. They go 
under the heading of basic assumptions. We had 
them in mind as we tried to define “the real educa- 
tional issues” and solicit manuscripts representing 
different points of view for our “controversy sym- 
posia.”” Knowing this, you can understand the de- 
ficiencies of the series, and also its merits, if any. 

We are reminded with nostalgia of that day when, 
as a college senior twenty years ago, we boasted 
to our Latin professor of having snared a small 
town principalship. His only- half-humorous com- 
ment: “But you aren’t qualified. Principals have to 
have opinions on everything.” 

We confess having taken rather too seriously cer- 
tain maxims offered by another prof of the under- 
grad days: “One mark of a gentleman is suspended 
judgment.” “Keep evergreen on top.” “Wait till the 
facts are in.” 

Now, considerably less of a gentleman and with 
spots of rust and blight on top, we are impatient 
with waiting for all of the facts, even as you and you 
and you. So it is that we point blithely to the small 
print on the opposite page. . . . No—wait. Here it 
is in larger print: “Official statements of Phi Delta 
Kappa are so indicated. Other statements and articles 
are published as expressions of the personal views of 
the writers.” 

“What is truth?” quoth jesting Pilate, 
not stay for an answer. 


and would 
SME 
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The Good Guys and the Bad Guys 


As one sallies into the never-never land of educational 


criticism, he needs a topographic map of intellectual and 
motivational patterns. This the author provides, 


with zest, knowledge, and acumen. 


By JAMES D. FINN 


E have a television-watching tradition in 
Wu: family which is probably much the 

same as that observed in many other 
American families. If one of us enters the living 
room while a show is in progress, the first question 
asked is usually, “Who are the bad guys?” or “Is 
he (or she) a bad guy or a good guy?” Once these 
questions are answered, it is fairly easy to under- 
stand the show, television being what it is these 
days. 
Unfortunately, the heap of criticism that has 
been piled on public education, school adminis- 
trators, teacher eduation institutions, programs 
and faculties, John Dewey, and driver education 
in the last decade or so is not so simple to un- 
derstand. You can’t tell the bad guys from the 
good guys without a program similar to the an- 
nual yearbook of the Daily Racing Form. And the 
labels don’t help much in understanding educa- 
tional issues of the day. 

Educational criticism has become a compli- 
cated, entangled, and oftentimes profitable busi- 
ness for a mished-mashed assortment of pundits 
ranging from the Roosevelt-hating Raymond 
Moley through the educationist-hating Arthur Bes- 
tor and the write-for-pay boys like John Keats 
and Howard Whitman to clear-headed social crit- 
ics like David Riesman and conscientious scient- 
ists like Glenn Seaborg. After collecting materials 
in this field for almost ten years and now attempt- 


MR. FINN (Alpha Epsilon 2514) is professor of 
education and chairman of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Education, University of Southern California. 
He is editor of Teaching Tools magazine and the 
author of many articles in audio-visual communica- 
tion. Finn recently spent a half-year sabbatical prob- 
ing more deeply into an old hobby, the anatomy of 
educational criticism. He is now at work on a book 
dealing with the subject. 


ing to make some kind of sense out of the mass, 
I find that generalizations are hard to come by. 
It is absolutely unfair to Seaborg, for example, 
to compare him with Bestor; it is equally unfair 
to consider Albert Lynd in any category not in- 
cluding Baby Face Nelson, Dillinger, and the 
Clanton brothers—the killer instinct is equally 
present, the only difference being that between 
words and bullets. 

Over the years, of course, various analyses 
and refutations of criticism have been attempted. 
A good example of a refutation is an article by 
Harold Hand (19). Robert Skaife has written 
several excellent analyses [see, for example (41 )]; 
the pioneering work of Scott and Hill has been 
helpful as the first attempt to establish categories 
of criticisms (37). The Research Division of the 
NEA has also attempted to categorize criticisms 
(32). That the work, for the most part, has been 
scattered and spotty is no discredit to the profes- 
sion. The critical material comes in so many dif- 
ferent guises, in such great volume, and is carried 
by so many different channels that, taken as a 
whole, it is quite intractable. 

One way to attempt to describe the educational 
criticism of the last decade is to look at it in the 
form of products of various media of communica- 
tion. With the exception of poetry (and I could 
be wrong about that, although I try to keep up 
with the social poets like Sec), almost every 
form of expression known to man has, in the 
last ten years, carried critical comment on edu- 
cation over every possible medium of communi- 
cation. Sam Levenson, the television comic who 
makes derisive comments on modern report cards. 
is an outré example of how far out into left field 
you may wander and still play this new All- 
American game. 

Criticism has appeared in books, pamphlets. 
speeches, essays, on television and radio, and in 
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legislative reports, to mention only a few of the 
vehicles. Even the critical product appearing in 
books, pamphlets, and magazines is too large a 
burden for this article; only a portion of it, 
namely, some critical books and pamphlets, will 
be examined. 

No attempt will be made to review this liter- 
ature in the comprehensive style set by Professor 
William Brickman with his monumental reviews 
in School and Society. Rather, what follows will 
be a brief literary excursion along the edges of 
the critical literature, with some deeper probings 
here and there where it is thought they may be 
illustrative and helpful. Let us begin with books. 


‘THERE have been, for example, novels. The 
most vicious criticism of professors of education 
in print is still to be found in Virgil Scott’s novel, 
The Hickory Stick. Some day one of the bright 
young English instructors so loved by the Coun- 
cil for Basic Education is going to remember 
that novel and, under the imprimatur of Arthur 
Bestor, we shall once again be able to read: 


. every Professor of Education has been run 
through the same mold and has emerged with 
the same dry, expressionless voice (if you walked 
from class to class with a tuning fork and a 
metronome, you would find that they all main- 
tained a perfect middle-C pitch and a constant 
speech tempo throughout every forty-five minute 
lecture), and these men also have the same scaly 
skin which looks sandpapery, and the same suits, 
brown tweed or gray pin-stripe, and the same 
brown-stained brief cases, sagging and limp-look- 
ing when they are laid clip-up on a desk, and 
the inevitable rubbers on the inevitable black 
oxfords, and the inevitable rimless glasses on the 
inevitable thin bridges of noses, and the inevitable 
smell of chalky dryness about their bodies. (38:95) 


Virgil Scott hated. No man could write like 
that if he didn’t hate. 


On the other hand, Evan Hunter obviously 
turned out The Blackboard Jungle to make green 
hay out of his short experience as a teacher in a 
New York vocational high school. He only in- 
cidentally took a swipe at education in the proc- 
ess. If Hunter hates, he hates a social order that 
produces a Blackboard Jungle. More likely, he 
just enjoys money. (21) 

Much more common, of course, are the non- 
fiction books that have been pouring into the 
bookstores each of the past several years. We 
are indebted to Bestor for two (6, 7), Smith for 
three (42, 43, 44), Bell for two (4, 5), Wood- 
ring for two (47, 48), Flesch for two (17, 18), 
Hutchins for two recently (22, 23), Lynd (29), 
Hildebrand (20), Keats (25), Riesman (36), 
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and others. All of these books are easily avail- 
able to any citizen who wants to read. 

The by-roads of the book publishing business 
turn up even more fascinating items. There is, 
for instance, Hilda Neatby, the Canadian Bestor 
(33); there is an absorbing account of a teacher’s 
long life in California schools with a gratuitous 
(and non sequitur) chapter or two at the end 
which sound as if they had been appended and 
ghost-written by Albert Lynd (the publisher, as 
with so many of these books, is Henry Regnery 
of Chicago. (31) There is the Pasadena-inspired 
volume by Mary Allen which proves beyond all 
doubt to members of the Pasadena School De- 
velopment Council that Goslin and the progres- 
sives had a blueprint for a socialist-communist- 
collectivist America and had decided that Pasa- 
dena was the Concord Bridge. (2) 


Back even further on the by-roads, the going 
gets stickier. A man by the name of John How- 
land Snow, a name not unknown in extreme re- 
actionary circles, markets a remarkable book 
under the title, The Turning of the Tides. (40) 
This book turns out to be an abridgment of an 
earlier study by the late Congressman Paul Shafer 
of Michigan, proving that all education is hell- 
bent for socialism; to this abridgment, Mr. Snow 
has added his own comments, including the fact 
that the “old debbil” John Dewey founded the 
American Association of University Professors 
and, hence, caused the California loyalty oath 
controversy." 

A retired doctor, Lewis Albert Alesen, M.D.. 
is the author of a book, entitled Mental Robots, 
which attacks current efforts to do something 
about mental health. Mental Robots turns out 
to be another blast at modern education, John 
Dewey, and the progressives, as well as ammuni- 
tion for the battle the right-wing is now carrying 
on against mental health programs, rabies vac- 
cination, and water fluoridation. (1) 

These books from the by-roads of publishing 
are no doubt officially considered beyond the 
pale by such people as Bestor and Smith, although 
the unofficial relations are by no means clear. 
The importance of books of the type just de- 
scribed is that they are advertised and circulated 
to small groups that can cause trouble in any 
community in the name of “Basic Education 
Council,” “Friends of the Public Schools,” or 
what-not. 


Be mony to be fair, Mr. Snow's pitch is not too different from 
Mortimer Smith's treatment of the same general — in see 
Diminished Mind (Chapter IV: ‘‘Educational Brain- ae. Dame 

cratic Style’). In Chapter VI, Smith also spiritedly ends the 
Pasadena School Development Council, a group presently very en- 
thusiastic about Mr. Snow. In this case the far by-roads seem to 
get very close to the main highway 








Returning to the main highway, however, the 
serious student will soon begin to realize that 
most of the books by Smith, Lynd, and company 
are, to use Mortimer Smith’s own words, “deriva- 
tive’—that is, they derive from sources buried 
in what turns out to be a vast literature. One 
thing which intrigued me from the beginning was 
the fact that Smith and Bell, for example, made 
several references to a man named Albert Jay 
Nock. Lynd makes references to Smith; Keats 
has obviously read Lynd. Way in the background 
sits the crochety figure of Albert Jay Nock, a mis- 
anthropic essayist of two generations ago. Nock 
was a character so fascinating that he deserves 
study for his own sake; educationally, he ended 
up his life with a simple view, namely that, out- 
side of a few others like himself, all men are 
apes and, therefore, should be so educated. It is 
to Nock’s credit that he came up with a pristine 
theory of education for the elite so simple and 
yet so elegant. (34, 35) 

The derivations from Nock in some of the liter- 
ature (especially that emanating from the so- 
called Council for Basic Education, which will 
be discussed later) are fairly easily traced.” There 
are others. A good case can be made that the so- 
called “New Conservatives” (more specifically, 
Mr. Russell Kirk) are a sort of intellectual foun- 
tainhead to much of the Bestor-Smith-Fuller 
stream.* 

The first item to notice is the ubiquitous pres- 
ence of Henry Regnery as the publisher of much 
of this critical material. His authors include Mor- 
timer Smith, Robert M. Hutchins, Russell Kirk, 
and Beatrice Nathan. Mortimer Smith’s first at- 
tempt at batting down the professional educators, 
And Madly Teach (42), was Regnery’s first suc- 
cessful book. (3) Since then, Regnery has had 
his share of ideological successes, including Buck- 
ley and Bozell’s McCarthy and His Enemies.* 

With the exception of Mr. Hutchins, who ob- 
viously doesn’t belong with this crowd, the gen- 
eral educational-ideological axis of Regnery and 
his authors is remarkably consistent with the Bes- 
tor-Smith axis. An examination of Russell Kirk 





2 Woodring and others make much of the idea that what is 
needed is a new philosophy of education to meet the criticism of 
the times. This may be true, but what is needed first is a study 
of what I call the para-philosophers of education—men like Nock, 
Kirk, Eliot, and others. The most vocal critics, such as Bestor. 
criticize from a viewpoint. This viewpoint is principally derived 
from the para-philosophers, not from anything that could remotely 
be considered a philosophy of education; and until Woodring, 
Brubacher, et a/., understand this fact and understand these men, 
they will continue to whistle in the dark. 


® Some of the writers, for example, John Keats, might be hor- 
ried to find this out—I've no way of knowing—bur thar is the 
penalty Mr. Keats must pay for trying to make money off a sure 
thing like kicking professional educators in the teeth. You never 
know. in a case like that, what sort of company you will end up in 


4Not exactly an attack on McCarthy 
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soon reveals that this can be documented. Con- 
sider this: 


The turgid style and the unimaginative episte- 
mology of Dewey seem to have exercised a pe- 
culiar fascination for the stubborn doctrinaires 
who, in any age. make up too large a part of the 
body of teachers; and those dull persons (true 
conservatives of stupidity, for they make the sen- 
tences of Dewey, Kilpatrick, and Counts into un- 
alterable secular dogmas) have obtained, by vir- 
tue of the dogged and dreary lust for “adminis- 
trative positions” which characterizes them, a 
mortal clutch upon our poor educational institu- 
tions. Professor Arthur Bestor recently described 
some aspects of this pedantic tyranny in his Edu- 
cational Wasielands . . . These young people have 
been robbed of their true natural right to genu- 
ine instruction in the works of the mind . . . And 
this is only one of the several ways in which the 
Deweyites have converted our educational institu- 
tions into so many weapons for a concerted as- 
sault upon true Reason. Mr. Mortimer Smith's 
And Madly Teach, or Canon B. I. Bell’s Crisis In 
Education, or Mr. Albert Lynd’s writings . 
draws up an indictment of the failure of the 
Deweyites which no amount of platitudes from the 
masters of most of our schools can refute. (26: 
63-65) 


While professional educators are probably 
fairly familiar with the general run of critical 
literature mentioned in the first part of this 
article, it is not as likely that they will be familiar 
with Mr. Kirk and his associates, and with the 
content of magazines such as the National Review. 
All things considered, the National Review can 
be taken as the current vehicle for the Kirkian 
viewpoint. It is, therefore, extremely interesting 
to find that Professor Bestor’s CBE Bulletin edi- 
tor, Mr. Mortimer Smith, takes great pains to re- 
view favorably articles on education appearing 
in the National Review.® 

Personally, I don’t care whether Arthur Bestor 
is married to Russell Kirk’s sister or if Henry 
Regnery has a mortage on Mortimer Smith’s 
house. For all I know, they may all belong to 
the same bridge club. However, having established 
the intellectual connection, it is pertinent to in- 
quire what Russell Kirk’s position is with respect 
to education. Again, the answer is simple. Al- 
though not quite as simple as in the case of Albert 
Jay Nock, it is much the same answer. Mr. Kirk 
believes in an elite, although he is not sure, ap- 
parently, precisely who should belong to his 
elite. At any rate, whatever else Kirk may think, 
he has a very low opinion of human nature. His 
guides for the salvation of mankind are two— 


5In che cute style of the CBE Bulletin, mention is often made 
of the fact that ‘we read everything from the Nation’s Schools to the 
National Review.”” No doubt they do; however, when it comes to 
reviewing, things are different. Kirk gets a real good press; Harold 
Hand or any professional educator you want to name does not 
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prescription and prejudice. By prescription, he 
means rules (constitutional, etiquettal, or ritual); 
it is not as clear as to what he means by prejudice, 
but it is apparent that men of various orders and 
classes are to be conditioned by education into 
prejudices which will, in turn, keep the orders, 
classes, and rules intact. The Basic Education 
group has another full-blown elite theory here. 
For my money, they would be better off with 
Albert Jay Nock. At least he was clear and to 
the point. 

The elite concept from which much of a cer- 
tain sort of modern educational criticism stems 
can be traced back many generations. There is 
a limit, however, to what can be done in this 
article. It should suffice to mention that Mr. Kirk, 
in turn, relies heavily on T. S. Eliot. Eliot is not 
known as a friend of the common man. He 
once defined education (and Mr. Hutchins took 
him to task for it) as a process designed to pre- 
serve the class and select the elite.”* 

The point to all this, of course, is that the 
professional scholar in education has a great task 
ahead of him merely to explore the literature of 
criticism contained in books. He can begin with 
the contemporary and well-known critics; he can 
slip off into the strange by-ways of right-wing 
ideology; he must search back of the contemporary 
critics to their fountainheads. 

Professor Bestor and his friends, of course, do 
not by any means exhaust the sum total of modern 
educational criticism contained in books, although 
they account for the great bulk of it. Rudolf 
Flesch, for example, eats his alphabet soup alone. 
Other critics, such as Riesman, Whyte, and Philip 
Wylie (36, 46, 49), insert their educational 
criticism into larger critical works and are, per- 
haps, best encountered in their articles and essays; 
and there are other books we must, for this time, 
just pass by. 

In view of the volume of critical books, the 
question can be raised as to the number of re- 
plies or counterattacks which have been printed 
in book form. These have been very few and (it 
seems almost deliberately) little publicized. The 
only exception to this was Woodring’s first book, 
Let's Talk Sense About Our Schools (48). For 


“Ie is impossible to say how many people (outside of the Bestor 
group of educational critics) take Russell Kirk seriously. The great 
British political scientist, Dennis Brogan, said of him, “Mr. Russell 
Kirk is not a conservative. He is a reactionary. He preaches a re- 
turn to an economy and a polity that has never existed in the 
United States and has not existed [anywhere] since the Reforma- 
tion, perhaps since the impact of a money economy.”’ (8:10) 


7 See (14) for Eliot’s statement and (24) for Hutchins’ criticism. 


SIn his Quackery in the Public Schools, Albert Lynd makes much 
of the idea that the ladies of the PTA would not vote for John 
Dewey if they “understood the philosophical ballot.’ I wonder 
what the good ladies would do with Kirk, Eliot, and Nock under 
the same conditions. 


THE GOOD GUYS AND THE BAD GUYS 


“I don’t know what we're all so worried about. We're 
the good guys and they're the bad guys, and the good 
guys always win, don’t they?” 

Drawing by B. Tobey; : 
@ 1958 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc 





some reason, Woodring has since become a hero 
to Henry Luce’s communication empire and, with 
Life and Time behind you (and now the Ford 
Foundation), how can you miss? Whatever Wood- 
ring did in Let’s Talk Sense, he undid in his latest 
pronouncement, A Fourth of a Nation, in which, 
while mildly remonstrating with some of the 
more feral critics, particularly about education 
studies at the graduate level, he in effect went 
over to their side. As a gladiator, Woodring not 
only refused to fight the lion, he climbed up in 
the emperor’s box and began drinking his wine. 
(47) 

There is no doubt that Charles H. Wilson’s A 
Teacher is a Person is the best book appearing 
in print to date which attempts to explain “the 
other side,” to refute some of the calumny, and 
to make some real sense out of the problems of 
education. (45) Autobiographical in nature and 
exceptionally well-written (perhaps this is why it 
has been so largely ignored—an educationist who 
can write must be kept under wraps), it has been 
practically unheard of in all the clamor. Another 
interesting effort is Caley’s A Teacher's Answer, 
a book which, while critical (to the point where 
Smith would approve) of many things that have 
happened in education since 1900, still deals with 
down-to-earth problems and down-to-earth an- 
swers. (9) Caley’s book, unfortunately, did not 
receive the impetus that a major publisher might 
have given it, and has been lost in the shuffle. 

(Continued on page 29) 








The Decline of 
EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


By PAUL WOODRING 


T is my thesis that educational philosophy in 
America has fallen upon evil days. The dif- 
ficulty is not so much that we have accepted 

false philosophies, or even that we have no phi- 
losophy at all, though that is true of far too many 
educators, but that we have ceased to give proper 
attention to philosophical problems. 

Because we have neglected these problems we 
make decisions about the curriculum on an ad 
hoc basis without proper attention to the basic 
problem of the aims, purposes, and meaning of 
education. Because we have no clear intellectual 
basis for rejecting their demands, we give in all 
too easily to noisy minorities within each com- 
munity who demand additions to the school’s 
responsibilities without first asking whether these 
are consistent with the important educational 
aims. Because we have not given sufficient at- 
tention to philosophical problems, we are afraid 
to attempt to discriminate between the profound 
and the trivial or even to see that we must. 

It is true that the public schools in a free na- 
tion must be responsive to the will of the people 
in the long run, but because many of our teach- 
ers and school administrators are innocent of 
philosophy they have confused this to mean that 
they must satisfy each demanding citizen in the 
community. If a few noisy citizens demand a 
marching band, they get a marching band with 
a bevy of drum majorettes thrown in. If a few 
parents complain about high standards, we lower 
the standards for all the children. We have be- 
come afraid to say no. But this is not a proper 
application of the principle of basing our free 
institutions upon the public will. The public will 
is not to be determined by the whims of the few 
but rather, as Walter Lippmann has put it, “the 
public interest may be presumed to be what men 
would choose if they saw clearly, thought ra- 
tionally, acted disinterestedly and benevolently.” 
Educational leadership requires the ability to as- 





This is a plea for a “more knowledgeable and 
sophisticated view of the philosophic issues 
in education” among teachers at all levels. 
Woodring accuses his profession of making 
important decisions without proper attention 
to aims, purposes, and meaning of education. 


sist the public to see educational problems in 
perspective and to think clearly about them, so 
that their decisions may be disinterested and 
benevolent. This will be possible only if the lead- 
er himself has a clear understanding of the phil- 
osophical issues underlying educational decisions. 

In saying that we ought to be more sophisti- 
cated about educational problems, I do not at 
all mean to say that we must agree. In our 
pluralistic culture, full agreement on philosophical 
issues is neither possible nor necessary. But toler- 
ance of diversity does not mean that any indi- 
vidual who aspires to leadership can be excused 
from the responsibility for having some firm con- 
victions of his own, based upon evidence, clear 
thinking, and value judgments. 

I have before me the answers to a question- 
naire in which each of a group of teachers, all of 
whom hold master’s degrees, was asked to state 
in his own words his philosophy of education. 
The answers of more than half are truly appalling. 
“We learn by doing,” said one. “Education is 
life,” said another. “We learn what we live,” 
said a third, while a fourth opined that “educa- 
tion is growth.” None seemed to be able to ex- 
plain what he meant by these venerable cliches 
and none seemed to understand that a cliche, 
however ancient, is not a philosophy. I assume 
that if one of these teachers is later asked by a 
citizen whether driver education is consistent with 
his educational philosophy, he will reply, “Edu- 
cation is life,” and leave the questioner with his 
mouth hanging open. I wonder what he will re- 
ply if asked his views on racial segregation. 

I hope I am making it clear that my criticism 
of these teachers is not that their philosophy was 
faulty, but that they gave no real evidence of hav- 
ing any philosophy. Happily, a much smaller 
number of those questioned were able to state 
their philosophy with varying degrees of clarity. 

No one of us has the right to say what is the 
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“proper” educational philosophy for American 
teachers; all we have a right to do is express our 
own views for their acceptance or rejection, using 
the most forceful arguments at our command. 
But while we cannot say what is the best philos- 
ophy, we can certainly say that some points of 
view are not philosophical at all. A refusal to 
make decisions or to organize our ideas in such 
a way as to reveal internal inconsistencies is not 
a philosophy. Philosophy, says Philip Phenix, 
“involves the organization, interpretation, clari- 
fication, and criticism of what is already within 
the realm of the known and the experienced.”" If 
an individual fails to organize, interpret, clarify, 
and criticize his own ideas, he is not dealing with 
problems philosophically. Bertrand Russell pre- 
fers to place the emphasis on the last step. “Phi- 
losophy,” he says, “is the criticism of criticism.” 
But this is an incomplete statement, for philos- 
ophy must surely include the organization and 
interpretation of a set of consistent ideas. 

How much of our failure in educational phi- 
losophy can reasonably be attributed to the im- 
pact of progressive education? Many people have 
assumed that progressivism was a philosophy and 
some of the critics who have accepted this as- 
sumption have attributed all the ills of our schools 
to this philosophy. This, I think, is mistaken on 
two counts. First, because the great majority 
of American teachers have never accepted more 
than randomly selected portions of progressive 
education and second, because it was not, prop- 
erly speaking, a philosophy at all. 

“The fact that the progressive movement has 
never come across with an adequate philosophy 
of education warrants the presumption that it 
does not have any,” * said Boyd Bode. I should 
prefer to accept Carter Good’s definition of prog- 
ressive education as a reform movement, with the 
added comment that reform movements, however 
necessary and useful, are usually much more clear 
in what they oppose than in what they stand for. 
Dewey saw the danger in this. In 1938 he wrote, 
“Those who are looking ahead to a new move- 
ment in education should think in terms of Edu- 
cation itself rather than in terms of some ‘ism 
about education, even such an ‘ism as progres- 
sivism. For in spite of itself, any movement that 
thinks and acts in terms of an ‘ism becomes so 
involved in reaction against other ‘isms that it 
is unwittingly controlled by them. For it then 
forms its principles by reaction against them in- 
stead of by a comprehensive, constructive survey 


‘Philip Phenix, Philosophy of Education. New York: Holt, 1958, 
Pp. 4 


_* Boyd Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossroads. New York: 
Newson, 1938, p. 85. 
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of actual needs, problems and possibilities.” 

As a reform movement, progressive education 
was successful in clearing away much of the edu- 
cational debris that had accumulated over the cen- 
turies. It was successful in focusing the attention 
of the educators upon the child as a responding 
organism. But as a philosophy it was far from 
complete, for it failed to establish a clear and 
consistent sense of direction, and this lack has 
led to aimless wandering in search of a goal. 
Some progressives have talked as though growth 
were the goal of education, but growth itself is 
by no means a Satisfactory goal. A cancer grows. 
The very use of the term “growth,” when used 
to describe a complex process involving both 
maturation and learning, has led to educational 
confusion. A philosophy of education must in- 
clude within itself a clear order of priorities, how- 
ever these may have been arrived at. 

The decline of interest in educational philos- 
ophy surely cannot be attributed directly to John 
Dewey, for no one had a greater interest in phil- 
osophical problems than he. But indirectly, 
through his interpreters and misinterpreters, he 
may unwittingly have contributed to the decline. 


3 John Dewey, Experience and Education. New York: Macmillan, 
1939, p. vii 
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Dewey was far too tolerant of those who dis- 
torted his most important ideas. 

Educators are fond of pointing out that the 
critics of modern trends in education are prone 
to use Dewey as a scapegoat without having read 
or understood him. All too often this has been 
true, but it ought to be mentioned in passing that 
a great many teachers and school administrators 
haven’t read Dewey either, and many who think 
they understand him have gotten their impres- 
sions through secondary sources such as text- 
books or selected readings where his views have 
been so highly selected as to distort their true 
meaning. No one who really understands Dewey 
would be in favor of soft education or afraid to 
say which kinds of education are “soft.” No one 
who has read him carefully can believe that all 
experiences are equally educative or that it is 
unnecessary to set up a list of priorities in educa- 
tion. No one who understands him would ques- 
tion that every professor of educational philos- 
ophy must have a wide acquaintance with phi- 
losophies other than his own. It was Dewey him- 
self who pointed out that, while experience is edu- 
cative, not all experience is equally educative. An 
understanding of this principle requires that the 
educator make decisions regarding which experi- 
ences, which subjects, and which activities are 
most educative. 





Why Can’t We Deal with the Critics? 


Our failure to grapple with the philosophical 
problems has made us much less effective than 
we ought to be in dealing with the critics of the 
public schools, for much of recent criticism is 
philosophical in its import. In answering the 
criticisms of Bestor, Hutchins, Adler, and Mor- 
timer Smith it is futile to content ourselves with 
pointing out the over-generalizations, the exag- 
gerations, and the occasional misstatements of 
fact, for the intelligent reading public regards these 
as but minor details, even as legitimate literary 
devices. The important issues are philosophical, 
and so long as the literate public believes that the 
critics have a firmer philosophical base than that 
of the educators they will continue to lend their 
support to the critics. 

If you wish to reply to Mortimer Adler, it will 
do no good to point out that Adler ignores the 
measurable facts of individual differences in 
learning capacity—though it is true that he does. 
It will do no good because Adler holds to a phil- 
osophical position that is prone to reject em- 
pirical evidence or at least to subordinate it to 
rational thought. If you wish to reply to Adler 
ycu must do it by a direct attack upon his view 
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of the ultimate nature of man, which he holds 
to be everywhere and at all times the same. If 
you wish to undertake such a task you would be 
wise to make sure that your own logic is im- 
peccable, for Adler is skilled in forensics. 

If you wish to take on Bestor, a somewhat 
simpler but still not an easy task, you will find it 
futile to point out the sweeping generalizations 
in some of his earlier publications, for it is not 
these that have won him a wide following. Nor 
will it do much good to point out that he is 
biased against educators or, as he prefers to call 
them, “educationists,” because too many of your 
readers share his bias. Bestor’s popularity grows, 
in large part, from his concept that the proper 
role of the schools is intellectual development and 
that all other aims must be held in due subordi- 
nation to this fundamental purpose. He holds, 
too, that the most effective way to develop intel- 
lectual excellence is through the academic dis- 
ciplines taught as separate subjects. Of these two 
issues the first is clearly philosophical and the 
second has important philosophical overtones. 

A great many intellectuals, in and out of uni- 
versities, share Bestor’s views on both these is- 
sues. Any educator hoping to make a successful 
counter-attack must come squarely to grips with 
them. Merely demonstrating that other goals— 
social, recreational, or vocational—are desirable 
social aims will not weaken the position of Bestor 
and other critics of recent educational trends; any 
effective reply must include convincing evidence 
that these are the proper aims of the public school 
and that no other agency can achieve them as 
well. And any effective attack on the position 
that intellectual development is best achieved 
through the separate academic disciplines must 
include evidence that it is best achieved in some 
other way with the teachers available or likely 
soon to become available. 

The literate public is not greatly interested in 
the conflicts between professional educators and 
academic groups within the universities, but it 
is very much interested in the question of what 
is the primary purpose of institutionalized educa- 
tion and the question of how this purpose may 
best be accomplished. At the present moment in 
history it is prone to agree with the critics that 
the schools have tried to do too much, have ac- 
cepted too many of the responsibilities best re- 
tained by the home, and that as a result they have 
neglected their fundamental responsibility. 


Let’s Ask the Right Questions 


Educators and their critics alike have been too 
much concerned with the question of whether the 
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schools of fifty years ago achieved their aca- 
demic aims better than do the schools of today. 
Critics are fond of trying to prove that the schools 
of grandfather’s day had admirable aims and 
achieved them. The evidence does not support 
them, but neither does it support the view of 
many educators that the older schools were ini- 
quitous institutions fit only for scorn and ridi- 
cule. Let us learn what we can from the past 
while resolutely facing the future. The real and 
important question is not whether the schools of 
1900 were better or worse than those of today 
but whether the schools of 1958 are as good as 
they might be, ought to be, and can become. 
Children entering the first grade this fall will not 
yet be fifty when the year 2000 rolls around; the 
question is whether we are adequately preparing 
them for the age in which they will live. 


OCTOBER, 


Every Teacher a Philosopher 


To fill the philosophical vacuum in the schools 
will require that every teacher and every admin- 
istrator take a more sophisticated view of the 
fundamental problems of education. Each teach- 
er should have a clear idea of what he is trying 
to accomplish and of how his aims are related 
to the basic problems of reality, of truth, and of 
value. The secondary teacher should understand 
how his subject fits into the scheme of things 
and should understand its limitations and its re- 
lation to other subjects and other activities. Any 
teacher should have a clear view of the role of 
the school in its relation to other social institu- 
tions in order not to preempt the responsibilities 
of the home and the community. The adminis- 
trator, even more than the teacher, should be 
able to interpret the role of the school to the 
community and to work with community lead- 
ers in re-defining that role. If he is to do this 
effectively he must be at least as well oriented 
philosophically as the most intelligent adults in 
the community, for his job is not that of “sell- 
ing” a program but that of participating in in- 
tellectual discourse at the highest levels. 

How can we achieve the necessary philosoph- 
ical sophistication on the part of teachers and 
administrators? In commenting earlier on the re- 
plies of teachers to a questionnaire regarding their 
own philosophies of education, I observed that a 
small group of teachers did give evidence of clear 
views while the larger group did not. When we 
have analyzed the difference between the back- 
grounds of these two groups we may have an 
important clue. 

I suspect that we shall find that those teachers 
who have a sophisticated understanding of phil- 
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osophical problems got it from a wide variety of 
sources, some in a course called educational phi- 
losophy, others in courses in history of educa- 
tion, some as a part of their liberal education, 
and others through random reading and discus- 
sion outside of class. 

If a college has on its staff a professor with 
the proper interests, scholarship, and enthusiasm 
for the subject, it seems to me to be best that 
the philosophical problems of education be ex- 
plored in a separate course. Whether this course 
should come at the undergraduate or the grad- 
uate level has been a subject for debate and we 
have little clear evidence as to which is more 
effective. But if the major course is postponed 
until the fifth year—which means that for many 
students it will not come until after a period of 
teaching—it seems essential that the student be 
at least introduced to philosophical problems in 
his first professional course. At the point where 
he moves from liberal into professional educa- 
tion he should begin to ask what education is 
all about. His views about the nature of reality, 
truth, and the good life should be challenged. 
The questions will not be answered at this point 
—they will never be fully answered—but he 
should become aware of the problems, of the 
fact that people differ and have a right to differ. 

If the liberal portion of his education has been 
truly liberal, these questions will, of course, have 
been asked earlier, in courses in literature, social 
studies, science, and general philosophy. The 
problem now is to relate them to the problems 
of education. 


Has Philosophy Been Badly Taught? 

On questionnaires in which graduates have 
been asked to rate the value of their professional 
courses, educational philosophy often falls low 
on the list. I think it would be hasty indeed to 
conclude from this that philosophy is unimpor- 
tant to the teacher. The more probable explana- 
tion is that teachers think it is unimportant be- 
cause they have no real depth of understanding 
and it is difficult to see the importance of any- 
thing one does not understand. If teachers react 
unfavorably to their courses in educational phi- 
losophy, it is probable that it has been badly 
taught, often by individuals without the proper 
preparation and interests. 

A philosophy of education should be related 
to actual experience with children in a learning 
situation, but it will not stem directly from such 
experience. A teacher may spend forty years 
with children and yet never achieve anything even 
remotely resembling a philosophy. The develop- 
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ment of a truly philosophic point of view requires 
intellectual activity: reading, thinking, discussion, 
and critical evaluation—activities most likely to 
be found in a college classroom in the company 
of one’s intellectual peers. 

The graduate schools of education have a clear 
responsibility for making sure that each candi- 
date for a doctoral degree in education has a firm 
grasp of philosophical issues. The fact that the 
student plans to be a school administrator or 
guidance specialist in no way reduces this re- 
sponsibility. The administrator who cannot deal 
effectively with problems of goals and values is 
at best a manager rather than a true educational 
leader, and the guidance specialist who has no 
clear idea of the overall aims of education runs 
a serious risk of guiding in the wrong direction. 
But graduate schools should give particular at- 
tention to the preparation of those who are to 
teach courses in the foundations of education in 
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our colleges and universities. If these individuals 
are philosophically naive, the whole program of 
teacher education will become a shambles. 

The long-range solution to our problems will 
require that teachers on all levels, including the 
academic scholars in our universities, take a more 
knowledgeable and sophisticated view of the phi- 
losophic issues in education. Classicists, scientists, 
and historians, particularly those who plan to 
devote a large part of their time to college teach- 
ing, need the same broad orientation in funda- 
mental educational issues as do the elementary 
and secondary teachers, and eventually this 
orientation will become a part of the preparation 
of college teachers. When this occurs, the ten- 
sions between professional educators and scholars 
in other fields will be greatly lessened, but this 
happy day seems a long way off because of the 
sad state of confusion in educational philosophy. 
First, we must put our own house in order. 





Basic, Classic, and Closed 

The Council for Basic Education has some $34,000 
to support the first phase of a “basic curricu- 
lum study” which will result in “an authoritative 
statement, emanating from the learned world, that 
[will] explain the importance of the basic subjects 
and set forth what knowledge and understanding a 
student ought to be equipped with at the end of 
the twelve years of public schooling.” So says the 
July, 1958, CBE Bulletin. 

At a conference to be held this month, “outstand- 
ing scholars in each of the basic subjects” will de- 
fine the “proper level of attainment” for public 
school graduates. A document to result from this 
conference will, in the words of Bulletin editor 
Mortimer Smith, “fill one of the most distressing 
gaps in our educational literature.” 

Among the “outstanding scholars”’* who will 
deliver papers at the conference: American history— 
Ray Billington, professor of history, Northwestern; 
European history—Carlton J. H. Hayes, professor 
emeritus of history, Columbia; English composi- 
tion—Donald Tuttle, professor of English, Fenn Col- 
lege; literature—Douglas Bush, professor of English, 
Harvard; Classical languages—Gerald Else, chair- 
man, Department of Classical Studies, University of 
Michigan; modern foreign languages—Hunter Kel- 
lenberger, professor of French and chairman, Di- 
vision of Modern Languages, Brown University; 
geography—Clyde F. Kohn, professor of geography, 
State University of Iowa; mathematics—Stewart 
Cairns, professor of mathematics and chairman, 
Mathematics Department, University of Illinois; bi- 
ology—Sydney Greenfield, associate professor of bi- 
ology, Rutgers; chemistry—Joel H. Hildebrand, pro- 


* No Phi Delta Kappans included. 


fessor emeritus of chemistry, University of Cali- 
fornia; physics—M. H. Trytten, director, Office of 
Scientific Personnel, National Research Council. 

Already planned are several other phases of the 
study in which findings will be “further developed 
and refined.” Among typical side projects: A study, 
to be undertaken by “recognized psychologists,” to 
determine what proportion of the general student 
population can actually handle a rigorous program of 
studies, including foreign languages and advanced 
mathematics. (According to Smith, “Most educa- 
tionists now assume that only a small minority can 
reasonably be expected to do so, but there is no 
reliable experimental evidence to support such a 
claim.”) Also on the agenda: The organization of 
two examination systems, one to be a national sys- 
tem of academic achievement examinations for stu- 
dents; the other to be a system of examinations for 
teachers in the subjects they teach. 


Waxing and Waning of the Male Teacher 


“Perhaps one of the most immediate ways of 
increasing professional status among teachers would 
be to increase the number of men in the elementary 
and secondary schools. As reported in the 1956 
edition of the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, the percentage of males in teaching, ex- 
clusive of principals and supervisors, was 24.4 per 
cent in 1952, the last year this item was reported. 
The low point for males in the profession was in 
the twenties, 14.4 per cent; the high point .. . 
dates back to 1880, when a startling 42.8 per cent 
is found.” 


—From “Blueprinting a Profession,” by Edward 
R. Fagan, in the July, 1958, School Board Journal. 





Current Tasks of Educational Philosophy 


A pragmatist answers yes to the question, “Is the philosophic 
position held by professional educators today in 
need of revision?” Here is a statement whose implications are, 
to use the author’s own word, “radical.” 


By WILLIAM O. STANLEY 


the philosophic position taken by the majority of professional educators in need of revision to 

meet the demands of today’s society?” Properly interpreted, the answer I think is yes. By 
this I do not mean that professional educators should now alter or abandon their philosophical posi- 
tion—if, indeed, as a group they have ever held to a particular system of pure philosophy. More 
specifically, I do not mean that those educators who in fact have been adherents of John Dewey’s 
philosophy of experimentalism must renounce this philosophy. Certainly, the Dewey that has been 
presented to us in some popular magazine and newspaper articles should be sharply repudiated, if 
only because it is a travesty on the real Dewey. Equally certainly, much of the educational theory 
advanced by uncritical and uninformed professed disciples of Dewey should be rejected, as Dewey 
himself has done on more than one occasion. Personally, I would go further. Some of the em- 
phases made in the past by competent students of Dewey, or even by Dewey himself, probably need re- 
vision in the light of present knowledge and conditions. But neither the current demands of so- 
ciety nor developments in technical philosophy require a wholesale renunciation of experimentalism 
in philosophy or in education. 


Wire: I was asked to write this article, the basic question put to me by the editor was, “Is 


Academic Philosophy and Educational Theory — since Dewey and Whitehead. As I shall subse- 
quently argue, I do not believe that philosophies 
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present unrestrained attacks stampede Amer- duction ¢ hil a pea ome. Bi “eeeaend 
ican educators into an uncritical rejection of a ae ~ - F cae ae “ nase Fr h aa a. 
Dewey’s great contributions both to philosophy P a ue a ‘ia * sor War tn an ister 4 
and to educational theory. But the point I wish sand 4 rast a tach . “e " see esi 
to make is that from the standpoint of education Oe ee eee ee toy ee 
the fundamental need is for a reéxamination of P'T® philosophy will lead od arse educational 
our philosophies of education rather than of our cnetsy Sap SS reeetyang Ge Carlee comet 
philosophical beliefs in the sense of pure or aca- 
demic philosophy. There are two reasons for my Second, educational policy (which in its theoret- 
conviction that the way out of educational con- ical dimension is philosophy of education) is 
fusion and conflict will not be found in a study not simply a matter of deduction from a phil- 
of pure philosophy. osophical system. Despite all that has been writ- 

First, the current trend in academic philosophy _ ten on the subject, I doubt that there is a “realist” 
in the United States is to limit the scope of or “idealist” philosophy of education which every 
philosophy to linguistic analysis. This trend has consistent realist or idealist would accept. Thom- 
provided the educational philosopher with sig- ism and experimentalism have been much more 
nificant techniques for the clarification of the closely related to educational theory. But even 
terms employed in educational theory— in itself in these instances it is highly doubtful that any 
a very important and urgently needed task. But comprehensive philosophy of education could be 
it has also operated to divert the creative energies reached purely by strict deduction from either of 
of contemporary philosophy from the formula- these philosophical systems. Obviously, this does 
tion of new philosophical systems which would not mean that philosophical principles have no 
give expression to the intellectual, moral, and relevance to educational theory. There are, for 
emotional concerns of our time. At any rate, with example, questions of educational theory upon 
the possible exception of existentialism, there has which Thomists and experimentalists, precisely 
been no new philosophical formulation, in the because of their different philosophical tenets, 
sense of a comprehensive system of philosophy, could not agree. Ultimately, indeed, it is probably 
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true that no theory, in education or in any other 
field, is utterly devoid of metaphysical or epis- 
temological presuppositions—although the rela- 
tionship is by no means always that of strict im- 
plication. Certainly every educational theorist, in 
' the interests of intellectual clarity, must be aware 
of his philosophical beliefs, of the alternative be- 
liefs which they preclude, and of the bearing of 
these beliefs on educational theory and practice. 
It does not follow, however, that metaphysical, 
epistemological, or even theological principles are 
always decisive for educational theory. There are 
other highly important dimensions of educational 
theory, some of which will be suggested later in 
this article. Moreover, even in the realm of value, 
people frequently reach similar conclusions from 
somewhat different premises. Our commitment 
to the vital belief in the dignity of man, for ex- 
ample, can be, as it has been, defended on either 
supernatural or humanistic grounds. 

I am saying that philosophy of education is a 
distinct discipline, not merely a form of applied 
philosophy. But I am saying more than that. At 
bottom, I am asserting that most of the really 
pressing issues in educational theory and practice, 
at least as they apply to the public schools, may be 
adjudicated apart from a general agreement on 
ultimate metaphysical, epistemological, and theo- 


logical questions. I would in fact go further: they 
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probably will be so adjudicated if they are ad- 
judicated at all. The adherents of one philosophi- 
cal system rarely succeed in convincing or refuting 
the adherents of a rival system. Rival systems are 
sometimes supplanted, rather than disproved, by 
new formulations that are either more compre- 
hensive or more in tune with the problems and 
concerns of a particular period. In the absence of 
such a new formulation, the philosophical de- 
bate may be expected to continue, with some re- 
definition of the issues and some refinement in 
the arguments employed, but without any funda- 
mental change in the positions involved. And, as 
I have previously indicated, the present trend in 
academic philosophy is directly away from any 
attempt at comprehensive system building. 

Within limits, controversy about education is 
both inevitable and desirable. But it has been 
clear for some time that significant issues have 
been raised with respect to the conduct of the 
public schools which must be resolved. I do not 
need to emphasize the obvious fact that any de- 
sirable resolution requires the discovery of an 
intellectually and morally defensible educational 
theory and policy capable of commanding general 
support. This may be gradually achieved at the 
level of policy, which would then be formulated 
in theoretical terms. Alternatively, the theory 
may be worked out first. Or, more likely, the two 
processes may proceed concurrently with a consid- 
erable degree of mutual stimulation. But, in any 
case, the theoretical dimension is essential; prac- 
tice apart from theory is blind and routine—the 
basis of a trade perhaps, but not of a profession. 
For this reason the first of these three methods of 
resolving the crisis in education, appealing as it 
may be to some practical school man, is a highly 
hazardous undertaking. Only by accident would 
it result in an educational policy grounded in a 
rationally defensible theory. 


The criticism and construction of compre- 
hensive educational theories is the work of the 
educational philosopher, whether or not he is so 
labeled. The successful performance of this task 
unquestionably requires philosophical sophistica- 
tion and competence. If philosophy is defined as 
Dr. Woodring has defined it in his article, the 
problem of the educational theorist is a philosophi- 
cal problem. But I must repeat that the crux of 
the problems of educational theory and practice 
will not be found in metaphysics, epistemology, 
or theology. It will be found instead where Pro- 
fessor Phenix, in the passage quoted by Dr. Wood- 
ring, has placed it—in “the organization, interpre- 
tation, clarification, and criticism” of existing 
knowledge and experience. 
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I have argued this point at some length with 
deliberate intent. Dr. Woodring has asserted that 
philosophy of education in the United States “has 
fallen upon evil days.” He attributes this con- 
dition to the neglect of philosophical problems on 
the part of those connected with the conduct of 
public education and, I suppose, of those re- 
sponsible for teacher education also. | am not 
sure that | would go as far as Mr. Woodring 
with respect to either of these theses, although | 
suspect that there is more than a grain in both 
of them. As a philosopher of education, I must 
add, however, that our discipline has not made 
the contribution to clarification of educational 
theory which it should have made. No small part 
of the reason, in my judgment, has been the ac- 
ceptance by too many educational philosophers 
of the mistaken conception of the nature of phi- 
losophy of education with which we have been so 
far concerned. 


OCTOBER, 


Present Demands and Educational Theory 


WHEN therefore, I answered yes to the edi- 
tor’s question about the need for a revision 
in the philosophic position of professional edu- 
cators, the reference was to philosophy of edu- 
cation or, if you prefer, to the theory of educa- 
tion. This does not mean that I am aligning my- 
self with Hutchins or Bestor against my colleagues 


in professional education. My thesis is much more 
radical. It is that all of our theories of education, 
including some which I have advocated in the 
past, are seriously inadequate. In an absolute 
sense, of course, this has always been true and 
will probably be so for a long time to come. The 
present thesis, however, is that our theories are 
not only not as good as they could be, but that as 
they stand they separately and collectively fall far 
short of meeting the demands of our time. 
There are doubtless many reasons for this situa- 
tion, some of which have already been discussed. 
But it is significant that, with the possible ex- 
ception of Theodore Brameld’s reconstructionism, 
we have had no fundamental re-formulation of 
educational theory since the publication of John 
Dewey’s Democracy and Education in 1916. Al- 
most without exception the critics of Dewey, in- 
cluding Hutchins and Bestor, represent restate- 
ments of older educational theories. Henry C. 
Morrison, whose work has unfortunately been ne- 
glected in recent years, has more claim to origin- 
ality. But the heart of his educational theory re- 
mains essentially Herbartian, and, while experi- 
mentalist thinkers—notably, among the older gen- 
eration, Kilpatrick, Bode, Childs, Counts, Raup, 
and Rugg—have made important contributions to 
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educational philosophy, the basic educational 
theory which they espoused was that stated by 
Dewey in Democracy and Education. 

The most recent theory in education, of course, 
is not necessarily the best. But a strong case can 
be made for the proposition that the time has 
now come for a searching reéxamination of all of 
our theories of education. More than four decades 
have passed since 1916—decades crowded with 
rapid and profound social, technological, and in- 
tellectual change. The world in which our children 
must now be educated is very different from the 
world in which our prevailing educational theories 
were born and even from the world in which 
the present writer was educated. Virtually every 
aspect of American life has been affected by 
these changes. It would be more than remarkable 
if the schools alone had been left untouched. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that these 
changes, and the uncertainty which they have pro- 
duced, are the fundamental cause of the present 
crisis in public education. There have always 
been vigorous critics of the American educational 
system. But for more than a decade, and par- 
ticularly since the launching of the first Sputnik, 
public education and those responsible for its 
conduct have been subjected to a growing storm 
of criticism and attack. It is significant that in 
some cases issues which have been regarded as 
settled since the time of Horace Mann (for ex- 
ample, the single ladder system for all American 
youth) have again entered the arena of debate. 
At bottom much of this controversy is a reflec- 
tion of the fact that in the confusion of our time 
American society is no longer certain about either 
the basic postulates of the public welfare or the 
kind of person it wants the school to produce. 

But there is another aspect to the problem. As 
professional educators have repeatedly pointed 
out, the evidence simply does not sustain the 
charge that education in public schools has de- 
teriorated. Nor, in sober fact, has “progressive 
education” been adopted by more than a handful 
of American schools. All of this, however, has 
had very little effect on the critics or, so far as 
it can be determined, on the public itself. The 
reason, I think, is a vague realization that how- 
ever good it may be in comparison with the past, 
the present program of the public school is in- 
adequate when it is measured by the stern necessi- 
ties of contemporary society. 

It does not follow of course that the theories 
advocated by the critics, even if they were agreed 
among themselves, would prove any more satis- 
factory. If space permitted, it would be possible 
to show, I think, that there are grave defects in 
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the educational theories and programs of all of the 
major critics of public education. But it is not 
my present purpose to refute or to defend any 
particular educational theory. Nor am I now 
addressing myself to the Bestors and the Hutch- 
ins. I am, quite frankly, writing to professional 
educators, particularly those with a primary in- 
terest in educational theory. And, as the previous 
paragraphs suggest, the point which I am at- 
tempting to make is that the crisis in American 
education cannot be resolved without a careful 
reappraisal and revision of existing educational 
policies and theories. Extensive revisions in edu- 
cational policy and attitudes in fact are already 
underway. It is essential to the welfare of the 
students and of the nation that these changes 
in the program of the public schools proceed 
under the guidance of a coherent educational 
theory commensurate with the developments in 
modern knowledge, the imperatives of con- 
temporary society, and the requirements of the 
democratic tradition. 


The Focal Points of Theoretical Inquiry 


HERE is always an important principle of con- 

tinuity in human thought. Even in the most 
radical reconstruction men do not create new 
theories out of whole cloth. On the contrary they 
modify, redefine, and recombine older ideas and 
conceptions, limiting outright invention to a bare 
minimum. Moreover, it is probably true that there 
are important insights in all of our major theories 
of education. In one sense, theoretical inquiry in 
education must begin with existing theories and 
policies. Thus these theories and policies represent 
both the material to be reappraised and revised 
and an invaluable source of intellectual stimula- 
tion and suggestion. 

But, if the argument presented in this paper 
is sound, the focal point of theoretical inquiry 
will be found in the concrete issues and prob- 
lems of education. Not all of these issues, of 
course, involve questions of fundamental theoreti- 
cal significance. But many of them, including al- 
most all of those which have engaged widespread 
public attention, raise questions which have a di- 
rect bearing on educational theory. It is not my 
intention to list, much less to discuss, all of these 
issues, since I understand that the PH! DELTA 
KAPPAN expects to publish a series of articles 
which will be concerned with precisely such prob- 
lems in some detail. Further, it is an essential part 
of the argument of the paper that these issues 
can be resolved only through extensive inquiry 
and research. But two examples might indicate the 
type of concrete educational questions which 
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would serve as the focal point in the reéxamina- 
tion and revision of educational theory. 

First, what is the proper scope of the responsi- 
bilities of the public school? Should the school, 
as some have argued, limit itself to intellectual 
training? Or should it, as others contend, accept 
responsibility for meeting all the needs of child 
growth and development not adequately met by 
other social agencies? If the responsibilities of the 
school should fall somewhere between these two 
poles, where should the line be drawn? 


Second, what bearing, if any, should individual 
differences in ability and interest have on school 
programs and standards? Should the American 
public school retain the single ladder system or 
should it adopt the dual system of education? 
If the American school does retain the single 
ladder system, should all students take the 
same subjects or should the school provide 
several curricula or, alternatively, a wide choice 
of offerings? Should the school establish abil- 
ity groupings on the basis of intelligence tests, 
achievement tests, or both? Should the school 
maintain the same standards for all students? 
If all students do not take the same subjects or 
differential standards are admitted, should the 
high school grant different types of diplomas? 

Philosophers of education, of course, have on 
occasion discussed such issues. But I am con- 
tending that educational issues of this type are the 
focal points in the reéxamination and revision of 
philosophies of education. Moreover, I am sug- 
gesting that the procedure which has frequently 
been followed should be reversed. Instead of the 
attempt to deduce the answers to these questions 
from the viewpoint of some philosophical system, 
the issues should be studied directly and the re- 
sults used to test and revise educational theories. 

But how should the inquiry proceed? There 
are, I think, at least three different dimensions 
of the investigation which will be required. First, 
where (as is often the case) the terms which have 
been employed in the discussion of these issues 
are vague, confused, and ambigious, the tech- 
niques of analytic philosophy should be used to 
clarify the meanings involved. Second, the clue 
provided by Professor Phenix should be rigorously 
and systematically employed. That is to say, all 
available knowledge and experience related to the 
issue in question should be employed in an effort 
to find a satisfactory solution of the problem. But 
to knowledge and experience as the criteria of 
judgment must be added the ideals, aspirations, 
and requirements of contemporary American s0- 
ciety. And, finally, where there are gaps in our 
knowledge, specific research should be undertaken 
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to fill these gaps. This third dimension, however, 
is the task of the scientist and not of the philos- 
opher as such, although the philosopher may sug- 
gest hypotheses for scientific investigation. 

Only in this way, I think, will we be able to 
make substantial progress towards the resolution 
of the controversy about educational theory and 

licy on an intellectual, rather than a_ purely 
political, level. And, fortunately, there is some 
reason to believe that considerable progress can 
be made in the case of many of these crucial 
issues. I say this because I think that there has 
been a vast accumulation of relevant knowledge 
since 1916 which has not been systematically 
exploited by educational philosophers. In_parti- 
cular, I think investigation of the appropriate liter- 
ature in three different areas may yield significant 
results. First, an examination of the literature 
of the social sciences, including anthropology, in 
order to determine to what extent, and in what 
ways, social developments in the last few decades 
have imposed new or different demands on the 
school or on the citizen where this would affect 
the kind of education he should receive. Second, 
an examination of the literature of psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology in order to determine 
the extent to which school practice should be 
altered. Among other items, this would entail 
an examination and appraisal of the findings of 
studies in cognition, perception, critical thinking, 
learning theory, social climates, and caste and 
class. Third, an examination of the relevant liter- 
ature to determine the extent to which the cur- 
ricular content of school subjects reflects the 
growth of new knowledge in the physical and so- 
cial sciences, and also the extent to which the 
social implication of this new knowledge has been 
incorporated in curricular content. 


OCTOBER, 


Cautions and Limitations 


WO cautions, however, must be observed. 

First, the study of crucial issues in education 
may be, as I have contended that it is, the focal 
point in a badly needed reéxamination and re- 
vision of our philosophies of education. But the 
results of these inquiries, taken just as they 
stand, do not constitute philosophy of education. 
A philosophy of education, as I have defined it, 
is a comprehensive, consistent, and rationally 
grounded theory of education. Hence, the results 
of a series of inquiries into specific educational 
issues may be used to test and reconstruct existing 
philosophies of education. But they become a 
part of philosophy of education only as they are 
worked into a comprehensive, coherent, and ra- 
tional system of educational theory. 

Second, there are undoubtedly crucial educa- 
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tional issues that would not yield readily, if at 
all, to the method of inquiry proposed in the 
paper. This would most likely be the case where 
sharply opposed interests are at stake or where 
there is a close logical relationship approaching 
strict implication between certain positions on 
the issue in question and ultimate metaphysical 
and epistemological principles which are not re- 
garded as subject to an empirical test. 

For the purposes of the present discussion, 
these issues may be divided into three classes: 

(1) Those issues where the sharply opposed 
interests of large and powerful groups in society 
are directly related to educational theory and 
policy. Unfortunately, this matter is too com- 
plicated for discussion here. For those who are 
interested in pursuing this problem of educational 
theory, I may say that I have tried to deal with 
it at some length in another publication.' 

(2) Those issues in which the opposed meta- 
physical and epistemological principles involved 
are widely distributed among the population as a 
whole. The vital question of the relation of re- 
ligion to education in the public schools is, per- 
haps, a good example of this class. In this case, 
as in the preceding class, the basic difficulty 
usually is that the American people are not in 
agreement with respect to fundamental postulates 
of the public welfare and, hence, with respect to 
the kind of person they expect the school to pro- 
duce. For this reason, the reéstablishment of a 
common conception of the public welfare is the 
central pedagogical problem of our time. It is, 
however, a problem that will not be quickly or 
readily solved. In the meantime, decisions on 
educational policy involving these two classes of 
issues may well have to be made on the basis of 
expediency rather than on the basis of educational 
theory. For it is frequently a fact that public de- 
cisions must be made on matters of policy whether 
or not there is agreement in the realm of theory. 
I may add that cases where the difficulty lies in 
clashing metaphysical and epistemological prin- 
ciples, especially where these are theologically 
oriented, are likely to prove even more stubborn 
than those cases where the difficulty inheres in 
the opposition of diverse interests. 

(3) Those issues in which the metaphysical 
and epistemological principles involved are of 
concern only to a relatively few people. A good 
example of this class, I think, may be found in 
certain aspects of Mortimer Adler’s educational 
theory. Dr. Woodring remarks that it is useless 
for an opponent of Adler’s education theory to 


' William O. Stanley, Education and Social Integration. New York 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953 
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point out that Adler ignores the facts of in- 
dividual differences in learning capacity. “It will 
do no good,” he says, “because Adler holds to a 
philosophical position that is prone to reject 
empirical evidence or at least to subordinate it to 
rational thought,” I might agree with Dr. Wood- 
ring if he means that such evidence probably 
would do very little to alter Mr. Adler’s views. 
But, in this instance, I do not think that Dr. 
Woodring’s remark is true if it is intended to 
apply either to the vast majority of the American 
people or of the educational profession. The dis- 
tinction, moreover, is important. Not the least 
important function of educational theory is to 
order and rationalize educational policy and prac- 
tice. And educational policy, at least in the pub- 
lic schools, is a species of public policy which rests 
on public consent. Hence, any educational theory 
in order to perform the office just specified must 
command widespread, although not necessarily 
unanimous, support. For this purpose, the method 
outlined in this paper may very well prove ef- 
fective in the class of issues with which we are 
here concerned. 

I do not mean to suggest that the educational 
theorist should refuse to meet Mr. Adler on his 
own ground. On the contrary, for purposes of 
pure theory it is very important that he do so. 
But, for reasons which have been stated at some 
length, I do not believe that, at the present time, 
metaphysical and epistemological debate is the 
most fruitful and constructive task of philosophy 


2 Paul Woodring, “The Decline of Educational Philosophy,’ page 
8, this issue 
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of education as an applied discipline. 


A Final Note 

' editor of the PHt DELTA KAPPAN not only 

asked whether or not the philosophic posi- 
tion of a majority of professional educators is 
in need of revision in order to meet the demands 
of contemporary society. He also asked what 
position would provide necessary correctives in 
educational practice. I have not answered this 
last question directly, since I have argued that 
it can be answered only by further study and re- 
search. Instead, I have tried to indicate the method 
by which educational theories should be reéxam- 
ined and reconstructed. But a critic of my paper 
might well say that although I have not stated 
a philosophical position, I have nevertheless re- 
vealed a philosophical position. Up to a certain 
point, and in a certain sense, the charge would 
be true. Method, as Sidney Hook remarked, is 
always dogged by a host of metaphysical (and 
epistemological) implications. But apart from my 
philosophical orientation—or rather, as apart from 
it as is humanly possible—it seems to me that the 
approach suggested in this paper offers the best 
chance of making substantial progress in the pres- 
ent educational crisis. Moreover, this issue is not 
as important as it may appear to be on the sur- 
face. For even those who hold that first principles 
are established through pure reason or revelation 
usually admit a realm of practical wisdom in 
which empirical inquiry and experience do count. 
And, fortunately, many who hold this view would 
agree with me that many, although not all, educa- 
tional issues fall in the realm of practical wisdom. 





Progress in College Desegregation 


& An excellent account of the present status and 
probable future of desegregation among higher edu- 
cation institutions of the South is contained in the 
Summer, 1958, edition of The Journal of Negro 
Education, a quarterly review of problems incident 
to the education of Negroes. The Journal is publish- 
ed by the Howard Univ. Press, Washington |, D. C. 

In a critical summary constituting the last chapter, 
Guy B. Johnson of the University of North Carolina 
notes that of 553 public and private white colleges 
and universities of the South, 252 are now desegre- 
gated, whereas ten years ago the number was less 
than twenty. There are still five states (Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina) 
with no public institutions desegregated as yet, ac- 
cording to Johnson, and only four colleges of any 
sort in these states are integrated. (The line appears 
to have been broken recently at the University of 
Florida, however.) Roman Catholic institutions in 
the South have the best desegregation record, with 
40 of 45 now desegregated. 


Unmatched Public Interest 


B® As an example of enlightened public interest 
in education, few projects can match that of the 
Daily Record, Stroudsburg, Pa. Education Editor 
Leonard Randolph last spring initiated and con- 
ducted a survey involving “all persons associated 
with education” in the Record area. He mailed 450 
questionnaires and got nearly a 40 per cent return. 

The survey formed the basis for 58 newspaper 
stories, all written from a constructive standpoint. 
The May 13 Record presented a full-page summary 
of the survey. Sample summary headings: Crowded 
Classrooms; Quality of Classroom Teachers; Time 
Wasted: A Major Problem; Improvement of In- 
struction; Audio-Visual Aids: Films, Slides, TV; 
Teacher Shortage; Madness in Too Much Method?; 
Attitudes Toward Intellect; Diploma: A Stepping 
Stone; Testing Programs: Where and When; The 
Gifted Child: Education’s Orphan; Guidance Pro- 
gram: Full-Time Job; Staff Keys: Loyalty and Re- 
spect; What the State Can Do; Need for Public Re- 
lations. 


Edueation as a Creative Endeavor 


An idealist and utopian 
outlines the tasks 

of education in a dynamic 
society. Prime among 

them: A change in values that 
will make reason and the arts 
the center of our strivings. 


By FREDERICK MAYER 


N a time of crisis we seek scapegoats. Thus many 

Athenians blamed Socrates for the corruption 

of their youth and many Romans regarded the 
Christian gods as being responsible for the decline 
of their society. Today some columnists, admirals, 
historians, and others are blaming professional edu- 
cators for the ills of our society. 

Some look upon Dewey as a “perverter of educa- 
tion”; others regard progressive education as a “sub- 
versive movement”; still others regard free public 
education as an impossibility; and a small minority 
looks upon American education as being godless and 
immoral. Some critics want to save society through 
more rigid requirements, especially through a stress 
upon science and mathematics. To them the 3 R’s 
form the substance of educational redemption. 

Actually, universal public education is one of the 
main contributions of American civilization. We 
are just starting in that direction. Professional edu- 
cators do not need destructive criticism but con- 
structive, philosophical guidance so that their vision 
expands and so that they become conscious of the 
unique opportunities of the moment. 

Two extreme attitudes should be avoided. One is 
an attitude of smugness and complacency which rep- 
resents a type of moral isolationism and which is 
like Leibnitz’s viewpoint that this is the best of all 
possible worlds. Such a viewpoint is contrary to the 
ideals of genuine education, which depends on con- 
stant self-examination. The other extreme is that 
of deep pessimism regarding American education. 
Those who want to go back to the educational sys- 
tem of 1900 are neither realistic nor enlightened. 
Those who hold up Russian or European educa- 
tion as a shining example are seldom informed about 
the negative aspects of the system of education which 
they so blindly admire. Those who advocate magic 
formulas do not see the complex issues of American 
education, which has a social as well as an individual 
mission. As in science, we cannot return to the past; 
as George Bernard Shaw said so well: “We are 
made wise not by the recollections of the past, but 
by the anticipations of the future.” 

We must not be seduced by the immediate chal- 
lenges of our time. Perhaps a boy in Germany or 


France may have more factual knowledge when he 
graduates from high school, but the real test of edu- 
cation is: What type of society does it produce? 
Does it create real human beings? Imitation is an im- 
possibility; we must learn to stand on our own feet 
and develop our own educational philosophy. 
Throughout American history there has been a con- 
flict between two types of philosophy. On the one 
hand, thinkers like Edwards, Royce, and Niebuhr 
have stressed the importance of rigid standards and 
of absolute truths; on the other hand, thinkers like 
Jefferson, Emerson, and James have affirmed the 
sovereignty of the individual and an educational sys- 
tem based upon independent thinking with an essen- 
tially futuristic emphasis. To Jefferson, Emerson, 
and James, standards were only preludes to man’s 
individuality. To them democracy was more than 
an abstract slogan; it was a way of life which was 
to be realized in the classroom as well as in society. 
Undoubtedly, we need higher standards on all 
levels of education. But this is not the central prob- 
lem. We can be mediocre in an elective system and 
in one which has a multitude of requirements. The 
real need is to change the atmosphere of our edu- 
cational institutions so that creativity will be cher- 
ished and so that our society will be rational and 
enlightened. The real struggle is not between those 
who favor the 3 R’s and those who believe in pro- 
gressive education, but between the champions of 
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creativity and those of apathy. Our aim thus must 
be extremely ambitious: it is to create a great cul- 
ture which will make a permanent contribution to 
world civilization. 

A Buddhist saint one time was asked whether he 
would want to go to heaven or hell. His answer was 
unequivocal. He wanted to go to hell, because there 
his help and compassion were needed. This view 
has important implications in education. As long 
as a part of society faces the hell of poverty, delin- 
quency, and general unhappiness, as long as strife 
prevails in the world, the task of the educator is to 
identify himself with all those who are suffering and 
to develop the foundations of a rational society. The 
only meaningful war in our time is the war against 
ignorance, and this war has to be fought on all 
fronts. 


N Zadig, one of the immortal books by Voltaire, 
two teachers are contesting for the loyalty of a 
student. Each one explains his philosophy of 

education and what his basic goals are in philosophy 
and education. 

The first one asserts: “I will teach him the eight 
parts of speech, logic, astrology, pneumatics, what 
is meant by substance and accident, abstract and 
concrete, the doctrine of monads, and the pre-estab- 
lished harmony.” 


The second maintains: “For my part I will en- 


deavor to give him a sense of justice, and to make 
him worthy of the friendship of good men.” To 
me the second teacher is the agent “of progress and 


the voice of enlightenment, for he sees education 
as a total undertaking, as a moral enterprise, rather 
than as an isolated activity. 

My own educational concepts are based on the 
belief that a change of values is needed in our sys- 
tem of education. Instead of buildings, we should 
stress great teachers and great administrators; in- 
stead of equipment, we should be concerned with 
motivation; instead of quantitative tests, we should 
be concerned with qualitative achievement; instead 
of a curriculum dedicated to the past, our studies 
should be based upon the great books and great 
ideas of the present. 

American education has passed through five main 
phases: The first was a religious phase dominated 
by Puritanism; theology occupied the center of the 
curriculum. The second was social and political, in 
the era of Jefferson. The third was literary, in the 
time of Emerson and the transcendentalists. The 
fourth was scientific, and arose through the stimula- 
tion of the pragmatists. Ever since the 1930's we 
have been in the fifth period, which is eclectic and 
which has been characterized by timidity and lack 
of the experimental spirit. 

It is my hope that we may move into a genuine 
creative phase of education. How can this be ac- 
complished? What methods should be used? What 
should be our main concerns? We must become 
conscious of the main elements of creativity. It is 
not a process reserved for the few, the elite; rather 
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it can be found in art as well as in science, in hu- 
man relations as well as in statesmanship. Creativity 
represents an attempt to live life on a qualitative 
level; to become intense and awakened. 

Creativity starts with self-definition. We do not 
merely want to exist, but to live on a higher plane. 
Atmosphere is all important, as the Renaissance ex- 
perience indicates. An environment of stimulation 
develops concern and concentration among students. 

Discipline is a basic element in unique achieve- 
ment, for without it we do not accomplish our goal. 
Contemplation, likewise, is an important attitude for 
it is an antidote to an over-emphasis upon subjec- 
tivity. In the final stage of creativity we experience 
almost a mystical element; we feel a sense of identi- 
fication and union with the problem we are study- 
ing; at the same time, we realize the incompleteness 
of our researches. 

Are our schools and universities truly creative 
centers of study? Are they producing enlightened 
individuals? Are they creating a rational society? 
Are they developing a great culture? The answer 
cannot be entirely positive. Part of the failure lies 
in an atmosphere of indifference and specialization 
and it is caused by the fact that our schools are 
dominated by technicians. 

The aim of education is enlightenment. To ac- 
complish this objective a creative and dedicated 
minority has to be developed; concurrently, an ap- 
preciative audience is needed for culture to progress. 

Unlike Dewey, I believe that the liberal arts are 
the center of the curriculum and that not all sub- 
jects have the same educative value. Just as an in- 
dividual should have an essential self, what the In- 
dians call the Atman, education needs a core—the 
liberal arts—those studies which truly humanize and 
enlighten. 

Unlike Dewey, I feel that the scientific method 
has to be supplemented by intuition. By intuition 
I do not refer to a vague feeling, but to insight dis- 
ciplined by reason. Knowledge rises from sensa- 
tion, to reason, to antecedent intuition, and then to 
consequent intuition; all the time we have to be 
guided by scientific evidence and by an attitude of 
fallibilism, which means that our theories are not 
final statements of truth. 

My view of education is existential. It is an in- 
timate process between student, teacher, and knowl- 
edge, a process of inter-stimulation. It demands 
liberation of our subconscious powers. While the ob- 
jective part of education—scientific measurement— 
is significant, the subjective part—motivational 
growth—is more basic. Education is truly impor- 
tant when it creates an internal change in the stu- 
dent which is comparable to a religious experience. 

To me, as to Karl Jaspers, philosophy is not an 
external activity but an attitude of dissatisfaction 
with any attempt to categorize knowledge and ideas. 
As Jaspers remarked so eloquently: “The only signi- 
ficant content of philosophizing consists in the im- 
pulses, the inner constitution, the way of seeing and 
judging, the readiness to react by making choices, 
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the immersion in historical presentness, which grow 
in us, recognize themselves, and feel confirmed on 
the way past all objective contents.” Objectivity in 
philosophy thus becomes a prelude to subjective 
involvement. 

I have greater regard than Dewey for metaphy- 
sics, which is not a science, but a form of cosmic 

try. Man, as a metaphysical animal, wants to 
go beyond the present and the foreground, and seeks 
a perennial perspective. Pragmatic ideals thus are 
supplemented by a mystical perspective. 

At the same time, man remains a pleasure-loving 
creature; hence enjoyment should be basic in the 
curriculum. We repeat what pleases us. Pain and 
negative incentives have no genuine educative func- 
tions. However, pleasure is not a final attainment, 
but a process which is the accompaniment of mean- 
ingful activity. The greatest pleasure lies in an ex- 
pansion of sensitivity so that the distance between 
the ego and the non-ego, between man and nature, 
is overcome. 

As against Dewey, the fine arts, in my opinion, 
should be central in knowledge. Not all arts are on 
the same plane, and contact with poetry, literature, 
painting, and music creates a feeling of sublimity. 
Art must become a way of life and not be an ac- 
tivity confined to the elite. The basic problem of 
art and morality is the same: How can we create 
awareness and awareness of awareness? How can 
we actualize the spark which is within us? 

Dewey’s standpoint that education simply is 
growth is inadequate. We need tentative affirma- 
tions such as humanitarianism and the need for 
enlightenment. Intellectual growth without moral 
maturity may be a doubtful good. Education to me 
is a process of universalization both on the emo- 
tional and intellectual plane. 

All this should not detract from the permanent 
contributions of Dewey, who demonstrated in a most 
brilliant way the equivalence of philosophy and edu- 
cation. But my own view differs from Dewey as 
Dewey differed from James. My own philosophy is 
a romantic version of pragmatism. It is based on 
the centrality of the teacher and unwavering humani- 
tarianism. It is existential rather than methodolog- 
ical and it affirms an optimistic philosophy of life.’ 


Pca be insight indicates that a recon- 
struction is needed in our concept of educa- 

tional processes. This implies a re-formulation 
of our views regarding the nature of intelligence. 
We realize today that intelligence is not a composi- 
tion of abstract capacities, but that it is connected 


with moods, intuitions, and motivation. Bergson, 

the noted Frence philosopher, indicates that behind 

all of life is a vital drive—the élan vital. This idea 

can be applied to intelligence, for it is determined 

largely by emotional factors. Intelligent living im- 

plies capacity to change, to re-examine attitudes. 
*Cf. Mayer, Education for Maturity; 


Education and the Good Life; 
Philosophy of Education for Our Time. 
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Most pernicious in this process is preoccupation 
with the past which results in a dogmatic attitude, 
and thus we disregard the possibilities of the present. 
Materialism likewise is a constant road block, for ulti- 
mately education is a spiritual process. It goes be- 
yond technology; it transcends sensate satisfaction; 
it views life and man under the aspect of totality. 

Likewise, authoritarianism is dangerous; it inhi- 
bits and limits inquiry. The teacher is not an ab- 
solute guide but a fellow pilgrim. 

Another insidious enemy is the ritualistic element 
of education which creates enormous boredom. Edu- 
cation must create genuine excitement and genuine 
drama, for the teacher is, in effect, the dramatist of 
ideas. A staid and smug attitude in education only 
means a return to medieval standards. 


We create too many iron curtains in education. 
Let us realize that the educative process is one. Just 
as in life there are actually no levels, no depart- 
ments, so education is a total undertaking. The more 
we transcend specific subject matter, the more we 
develop mutuality, the more enlightened we become. 

Education primarily is a vision of intangibles. Be- 
hind every fundamental advance is a soul-searching 
question. The order which we impose upon life and 
the categories which we use in our concept of knowl- 
edge are only postulates, not sign-posts of reality. 
Methodology has value as a means of clarification 
both on the semantic and the empirical plane, but it 
is not a substitute for basic ideas and basic analysis. 

The fundamental problem of education is the 
problem of life. Education, to use the Ger- 
man term, depends upon Lebensanschauung (life 
view) more than one Weltanschauung (world view). 
The task of the teacher is not merely to transmit 
knowledge, but to create an awareness of the possi- 
bilities of life. As human beings, all of us have 
essential encounters. We must answer such ques- 
tions as: What is my essential self? What is my vo- 
cation? What is my relationship to my fellowman? 
What is my road to happiness? It may be objected 
that most individuals are condemned to live in a cave 
of egocentricity and tribalism, but this is a very de- 
spairing view of life and education. The eternal hope 
of education is to broaden our vision so that we 
move from the self to society and ultimately to the 
universe. Education and philosophy have the same 
goal: They both aim at our liberation from pettiness 
and superficiality; they are both protests against 
tribalism and the irrational way of life. They both 
depend not merely on theory, but on application. 
Merely to describe the universe or to analyze utopia 
is inadequate; what matters is how fruitful our ideas 
are in practice. 

Without a basic simplicity, the educational proc- 
ess will be a failure. The wise man knows his limita- 
tions; he also knows, like Thoreau, about the things 
he can do without. Yet our economic processes in 
the West constantly create new desires which cannot 
be satisfied. We want more technology, more con- 
veniences, and more comforts; still we do not find 
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fulfillment. The more we attain, the more dissatisfied 
we are and, like Faust, we are tormented by doubts 
and by inner dissatisfactions. 

We maintain that we must educate the whole man, 
which in some cascs may mean organized super- 
ficiality. What is just as significant is to stress a few 
central values and to develop intensity of concern. 
For example, if we are interested in intellectual mat- 
ters we usually will not be too concerned with ath- 
letics, and if we surpass in science we may be less 
skilled in art. “One world at a time” was the advice 
which Thoreau gave to his disciples, and this view 
should be applied to education. 

Practically, this means we should teach less and 
teach it more profoundly. Instead of encouraging 
dilettantes, we should stress basic capabilities. What 
the student learns himself has supreme value. Genius 
itself is a state of exaggeration whereby we deliber- 
ately concentrate upon one aspect of the problem. 
Thus Kant saw life in an epistemological light; St. 
Augustine saw education and the universe through 
a religious perspective; and Dewey stressed the 
scientific method as man’s greatest good. 

This does not imply an encouragement of exces- 
sive specialization, for the more we become con- 
scious of facts the more we realize their inter-rela- 
tionships. To excel in one field of knowledge is a 
necessity for a creative person; at the same time, we 
should keep an open perspective so that we may 
avoid intellectual isolationism. The more we culti- 
vate a capacity for learning, the more our existence 
becomes an adventure in wisdom and in human re- 
lations. We can teach only what we feel intensely, 
what matters to us in our quest for enlightenment. 

Still, many teachers have reached premature cer- 
tainty and they have the illusion of knowledge when 
it is mere pretension. On the lower level, the teacher 
tends to be preoccupied with methodology and an ac- 
tivistic life. On the higher level teachers tend to be 
concerned with minute research and _ insignificant 
footnotes. The tragedy is that both types lack imagi- 
nation and to them the educative process has be- 
come stereotyped. They have lost the spark, the 
curiosity, and the enthusiasm without which educa- 
tion becomes a form of empty scholasticism. 


tendency. I believe that as we anticipate the 

world of our dreams we transform reality. 
Without a bold vision education becomes a drab un- 
dertaking. But dreams must be illuminated by a vivid 
sense of actuality. The great educators like Pestalozzi 
and Froebel have usually been men of hope and ac- 
tion. They stressed the infinite capacities of human 
beings, that all of us have a creative spark; and at 
the same time they gave a concrete embodiment to 
their dreams. 

It would be a tragic mistake to model our educa- 
tional plans upon the Russian example. This would 
indicate an extraordinary lack of creativity on our 
part. Certainly, the Russian challenge should not 
be taken lightly, but we must not forget that the 


M* own educational philosophy has a utopian 
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essential goal of Russian society is divergent from 
ours. Their aim is to create a closed society in which 
the individual is submerged to the mass; our goal 
is to create a dynamic society in which independent 
thinking is treasured and in which the sovereignty of 
the individual is cherished. 

To accomplish this goal certain tangible steps 
should be taken. Mankind’s foremost need is to sur- 
vive. This implies, one, that educators everywhere 
have the obligation to stress a better understanding 
of other cultures. A world university would be a 
tangible contribution to the promotion of peace. In 
such a center artists, scientists, philosophers, theolo- 
gians, and educators could work together to find 
unity amidst diversity and diversity amidst unity, 
In our time, understanding and compassion are 
moral imperatives and ignorance and bias are as- 
pects of immorality. 

Two, we should try to overcome the gulf between 
our educational centers and society. Knowledge must 
be lived and applied. Culture is not a luxury but a 
necessity. This means a far better utilization of ar- 
tists, scientists, businessmen, and statesmen, who 
should take an active part in the educative process. 
Adult education is especially significant in our pe- 
riod, and it should stress the art of human rela- 
tions as well as personal and social creativity. 

Three, we should welcome the expansion of edu- 
cation we shall witness in our time. The prophets 
of despair say that only 15 per cent can benefit 
from higher education, but they are profoundly 
wrong. Eventually as many will attend college as 
are attending high school today, and this represents 
a real opportunity to create a vast audience for 
culture and abundant living. Let us realize, how- 
ever, that mere attendance is inadequate; real educa- 
tion demands intensity, enthusiasm, and discipline. 

Four, we allow too much lethargy on all levels 
of education. There should be an intensive em- 
phasis upon the foundations of perception. This 
means more stress upon esthetic appreciation, scien- 
tific awareness, and memory training. 

The more the student becomes aware of his own 
powers the more he will appreciate his educational 
experience. In this way objective facts become part 
of his subjective development. As Thoreau remarked 
so cogently: “No method nor discipline can su- 
persede the necessity for being forever on the alert.” 
Above all, we should remember that we learn more 
by creative thinking than by uninspired doing. 

Five, in an age of profound anxiety we need 
thousands of skilled counselors with warm personal- 
ities to diagnose the students’ needs as a physician 
diagnoses the ills of a patient. Counseling should be 
a total process and should be continuous from 
kindergarten to graduate school. There should be 
close contact between school and home so that delin- 
quency can be curbed. All this would be costly, but 
ultimately we would save millions of dollars in a 
reduced bill for crime and mental illness. The new 
concept of the school is that of a therapeutic as 
well as an educational center. 
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Six, we should pioneer in the development of real 
leadership. The advancement of civilization depends 
on the inspiration of the few as well as the appre- 
ciation of the many. Let those who show special 
talent in the various disciplines attend school before 
college for ten years and college for three years and 
obtain a Ph.D. within two years after graduation. 
Let them enter the professions when they are young 
and vital and they will be truly creative. They may 
not be excellent in social adjustment, but it is better 
for our society to produce more dissatisfied Ein- 
steins rather than satisfied Babbitts. 

Seven, we need educated followers as well as edu- 
cated leaders. As in religion, verbal allegiance to 
ideals is secondary; what matters is practice. For 
the student, this means great stress upon reading 
good books, appreciating good music, and being in- 
tense about great art. In this respect television offers 
unlimited opportunities to make education live and 
to show the vitality of ideas. Education without 
drama becomes an exercise in repetition; as the 
dramatist of ideas, the function of the teacher is to 
show that the life of reason can be as exciting as the 
life of the senses. 

Eight, there should be far closer contact between 
the various levels of education. Snobbery and tradi- 
tionalism are needless road-blocks. Education has 
pluralistic manifestations, but its essence is monistic. 
We can all learn from each other. Thus an inter- 
change of instructors on all levels would make the 
educative process more dynamic. 

Nine, our worst mistake has been to under-edu- 
cate our students. Let them do more independent 
work, especially independent reading; let them write 
deep dramas, compose important poetry; let them 
develop profound philosophical themes. Let them 
pioneer in the art of human relations, especially in 
trying to solve the delinquency problem. Let our 
campuses become truly creative centers where inspir- 
ing artists and scientists are in residence. Let edu- 
cation be an exciting process which starts at birth 
and ends with the grave, and then we shall have a 
new culture. . 
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Ten, the principle in all this is intensification for 
our capable students. We must teach in junior high 
what we teach in high school; in high school partly 
what we teach in college and in college part of the 
material we absorb in graduate school. New super- 
graduate centers should be established which should 
rival Plato’s Academy in intellectual vitality. 


All this means that the teacher needs not just 
spiritual rewards. His efforts should be recognized 
in tangible ways. The more we advance the profes- 
sion in material ways, the more we shall contribute 
to our society. As a leader, the teacher’s function 
is to inspire and to point the path to a limitless fu- 
ture. Mankind will experience either greatness or 
oblivion. We shall have true greatness when educa- 
tion becomes something more than a ritual, some- 
thing more than tribal conditioning; when it will 
be an activity which attracts the most dedicated and 
the most idealistic students and when it will become 
a way of life. 

The skeptic may say this is impossible in a utili- 
tarian society, guided by the drive for success and 
conformity. But this is a mistaken attitude. Athens 
demonstrated how a city state could be changed 
through the influence of great teachers like Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, and how the life of reason can 
create a permanent contribution to culture. 


We have far more scientific resources than Athens; 
we have a more highly developed system of tech- 
nology; all we need is a change of values so that 
reason rather than emotion, the arts rather than 
business, become the center of our strivings. History 
demonstrates the perennial vitality of dreams and 
visions, for without them we succumb to the ex- 
pediency of the moment. History demonstrates that 
a real renaissance is possible if we have the intelli- 
gence, the faith, and the enthusiasm to live up to 
our ideals and to make education the center of the 
20th century. History demonstrates that dedication 
to education is man’s highest good, for it overcomes 
the barriers between individuals and nations and 
points the way to a lasting peace. 





Science for Sixth-Graders 


Lexington, Mass., public schools have launched 
a pilot program that provides a science specialist 
for sixth grade teachers to assist them in the de- 
velopment of a wide range of experiments and 
demonstrations for their science programs. Aim of 
the project is to evaluate means by which young 
students’ interest in science may be stimulated. 

Lexington school officials report a definite and 
favorable reaction. The youngsters are excited and 
enthusiastic. They are building electric motors and 
other electromagnetic devices, designing and planning 
their own wiring for lighted villages, etc. 

A grant from Arthur D. Little, Inc., is making 
the program possible. 


School Board Resurgence? 


“Few observers of the American educational scene 
doubt that school board membership in this nation 
has entered a new and highly significant phase in 
its history of public school service. . . . In effect, 
the school board members of America have re- 
staked their claim to jurisdiction over the policies of 
the public school program itself; they are more 
and more concerning themselves with philosophical. 
curricular, and evaluative questions in public educa- 
tion, questions which only a few years ago would 
have received but a relatively small share of their 
attention, concern, and time.” 


—Peter Prouse in the Sept., 1958, News 
& Views, monthly report of the 
National School Boards Assn 
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Exeellence Pursued 
Excellently 


THE PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE: EDUCA- 
TION AND THE FUTURE OF AMERICA, 
Panel Report V of the Special Studies Project, 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Garden City, N. 
Y.: Doubleday, 1958. xi plus 49 pp. 75¢. Re- 
viewed by Irwin Widen (Lambda 1546, Nu 
Field), master teacher, Jirka School, Chicago 
8, Illinois. 


_—_ Special Studies Project of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund “is an attempt to assess the 
major problems and opportunities which are likely 
to confront the United States over the next ten to 
fifteen years.” Participants in the project are di- 
vided into seven panels, each panel dealing with 
one major area of national concern. In addition, 
some thirty of the participants serve as members 
of an “Overall Panel,” which acts as a sort of 
review board for the work of the special panels. 
A listing of these thirty reads like an index to 
Who’s Who, upper-echelon business and university 
affiliations being predominant. The chairman of 
the Overall Panel was until recently Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, now a candidate for the New York 
governorship. The director of the Special Studies 
Project is Henry A. Kissinger, associate director 
of the Center for International Affairs at Harvard. 

The report here reviewed, though designated as 
Panel Report V, is in actuality the fourth of the 
series to reach publication, having been preceded 
this year by reports on the military aspects of 
security, the future of our economy, and foreign 
economic policy. The subsequent reports will be 
concerned with international objectives, the demo- 
cratic process, and “the moral framework of na- 
tional purpose.” 

The distinguished Panel on Education’ was 

1Included on the panel were J. Douglas Brown, dean of faculty, 
Princeton; Lowell T. Coggeshall, dean, Division of Biological Sci- 
ences, Chicago; Philip H. Coombs, secretary and director of research, 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, Ford Foundation; Dana 
L. Farnsworth, director, University Health Services, Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe; Eli Ginzberg, professor of economics, Columbia; Be 
Haskins, president, Carnegie Institution of Washington; Fr M. 
Hechinger, associate publisher, Bridgeport Herald, and education 
editor, Parents’ Magazine; Theodore M. Hesburgh, president, Notre 
Dame; Margaret Hickey, public affairs editor, Ladies’ Home Journal; 
David Riesman, professor of sociology, Chicago; J. E. Wallace 
Sterling, president, Stanford; Howard E. Wilson, dean, School of 


Education, U.C.L.A.; and Dael Wolfle, executive officer, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
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chaired until November, 1957, by James R. 
Killian, Jr., president of M.I.T. Upon Dr. Kil- 
lian’s appointment as Special Assistant to the 
President, the chairmanship succeeded to John 
W. Gardner, president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. The re- 
port was written principally by Dr. Gardner “with 
the assistance of his panel and the director of 
Special Studies.” 

Noting that the panel does not include a single 
elementary or secondary school teacher or admin- 
istrator and recalling rather sterile pronounce- 
ments from certain distinguished committees of 
the past, the professional educator might be in- 
clined to prejudge this book unfavorably. Such a 
prejudgment would be unfortunate, for The Pur- 
suit of Excellence is exceptionally fine. It is co- 
gent and concise, thoughtful and thought-provok- 
ing. It faces the facts with concern and with 
candor but also with calm. In examining issues 
it is careful enough to attain balance but is never 
so chary as to sink into stalemate. 

This “Rockefeller Report” may be summarized 
as follows: The conditions of modern life require 
that our nation’s educational level be very sub- 
stantially raised. Furthermore, our belief in “the 
overriding importance of human dignity” demands 
that each individual be helped toward a full 
realization of his potentialities. In seeking to de- 
velop our human potential, we shall face certain 
obstacles, among which is “a deep philosophical 
rift within our own attitudes toward talent.” Con- 
trary to what some persons may believe, how- 
ever, the ideal of excellence and the moral values 
of equality are in no way incompatible. “Our 
society will have passed an important milestone 
of maturity when those who are the most en- 
thusiastic proponents of a democratic way of life 
are also the most vigorous proponents of ex- 
cellence.” 

American educators “may be credited with 
heroic achievements in creating a system of uni- 
versal education.” Still, we are failing to meet 
“the stern demands and unparalleled opportuni- 
ties of the times.” Our schools are “overcrowded, 
understaffed, and ill-equipped”; and the pressures 
will become more severe in the years ahead. “If 
we are to meet these pressures, our schools will 
need greatly increased public support and atten- 
tion, and much more money. But they also need 
something besides money: an unsparing re-exam- 
ination of current practices, patterns of organiza- 
tion and objectives.” 

The report proceeds to make highly pertinent 
observations regarding the recruitment and utiliz- 
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ation of teachers, the curriculum, the identifica- 
tion of talent, and educational finance. It points to 
our inadequate use of the talent of Negroes, wom- 
en, residents of economically depressed areas, 
older persons, and employees of large organiza- 
tions; and it offers valuable suggestions for im- 
provement. 


A fitting capstone to the report is provided by 
a final chapter on “Motivation and Values.” 
Talent development, we are reminded, is not 
enough. “Excellent performance is a blend of tal- 
ent and motive, of ability fused with zeal. Apti- 
tude without aspiration is lifeless and inert.” And 
when ability is brought to life by aspiration, 
“There is the further question of the ends to 
which these gifts are applied. We do not wish 
to nurture the man of great talent and evil 


purpose.” 

To recommend a book is not, of course, to 
imply that the reader, or the reviewer, will neces- 
sarily agree with everything in it. An example of 
a passage which seems likely to evoke consider- 
able controversy is the following: 


Perhaps no profession has suffered such a gen- 
eral neglect of specialized abilities as that of the 
teacher. Teachers at the pre-college level tend to 
be handled as interchangeable units in an educa- 
tional assembly line. The best teacher and the 
poorest in a school may teach the same grade and 
subject, use the same textbook, handle the same 
number of students, get paid the same salaries, and 
rise in salary at the same speed to the same ceil- 
ing. Clearly, if the teaching profession is to be made 
more attractive, this will have to be changed. 
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This review is not concerned with the sound- 
ness of the criticism just quoted, but rather with 
the manner in which it, and others, will be re- 
ceived. Confronted with such criticism, the pro- 
fessional educator may be expected to adopt one 
of three general attitudes. At the lowest level of 
professionalism (in reality, the level of no pro- 
fessionalism), he might view the quoted passage 
as an “attack upon education” more deserving 
of being pilloried than of being pondered. At 
the intermediate level of professionalism, the edu- 
cator, while recognizing the criticism as germane 
to an existing problem, yet might decry the fact 
that its authors had not gone on to solve that prob- 
lem. “As hard-pressed as our educational system 
is these days,” he might say, “what we need are 
more solutions, not more problems.” To the edu- 
cator operating at the level of true professional- 
ism, however, the criticism will be welcome. It 
will be seen as worthy of a respectful reading 
and a dispassionate evaluation. It will be regarded 
by the genuine professional neither as an assail- 
ment nor as a revelation, but rather as a chal- 
lenge—a challenge to think through a vital prob- 
lem more deeply and more daringly than ever 
before. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, The Pursuit of Ex- 
cellence, brief as it is, is one of the notable books 
of the decade. It will probably be widely read by 
intelligent laymen. For the educational leader, 
the reading of this book is a duty. For the educa- 
tional leader who appreciates excellence of 
thought and of expression, this duty can be a 
pleasure. 





Laying the Ghosts Again 


® Research doesn’t support the idea that student 
“brains” are odd and rejected. “Students with nearly 
straight ‘A’ averages are among the most popular,” 
Dr. Elizabeth M. Drews of Michigan State Uni- 
versity told members of the American Psychological 
Association in Washington, D. C., on August 29. 
She bases the statement on an intensive study of 
150 junior high students in the upper ten per cent 
of their classes, part of a long-range study of gifted 
adolescents. 

Dr. Drews also discounted charges that schools 
are confused and not sure whether to concentrate 
on “adjusting the child or teaching him something.” 
She reported the 150 subjects both well adjusted and 
intellectual. “They value friendship highly and hold 
about four times as many student offices as average 
children.” 

Among further findings reported: The gifted stu- 
dent prefers advanced level, seminar-type courses 
with a challenge, and an emphasis on research work. 


‘Birth of an Educational Force’ 


& In the educational activities of American in- 
dustry we are now witnessing the birth of an edu- 
cational force of “far-reaching consequences,” ac- 
cording to Harold F. Clark and Harold S. Sloan in 
the March, 1958, Teachers College Record. They 
point out that while the majority of company-spon- 
sored programs are primarily concerned with train- 
ing for a particular industry, an increasing number 
are going beyond this. They cite four characteris- 
tics of education within industry: 

1. The notion that education ends with a college 

degree is completely untenable. 

2. Employee students attending classes conducted 

by industry are more highly motivated than 

college students. 

. It is education that is seen as having an im- 
mediate value to the student, though it may 
lead him beyond immediate utility. 

. The philosophy of education within an industry 
is definitely pragmatic. 





How Would Dewey Answer Critics of 


‘DEWEYISM’? 


By JOHN E. SUSKY 


UCH of the current criticism of education 
M is turning into a lynching party to destroy 
“Deweyism.” Critics either state or imply 

that Dewey’s philosophy of instrumentalism or 
experimentalism is responsible for an exclusive 
emphasis on methodology which neglects subject 
matter. In a recent Time magazine article entitled 
“The Long Shadow of John Dewey,” for example, 
it was stated that “Teachers were denied the 
chance of learning more about their subjects, in 
favor of compulsory education courses in how 
to teach them.”! Life magazine, noted for en- 
couraging the public to look at pictures more 
than words, has made the same sort of reference 
to Dewey in its recent Crisis in Education series. 
In the belief that a distinction should be made 
between Dewey’s philosophy and that of some 
of his over-zealous disciples, this paper is an 
attempt to clarify briefly Dewey’s position on 
methods, subject matter, and teacher preparation. 
John Dewey states emphatically that “Method 
means that arrangement of subject matter which 
makes it most effective in use. Never is method 
something outside of the material.”* Again, he 
says, “Method is not antithetical to subject mat- 
ter; it is the effective direction of subject matter 
to desired results.”* Thus, Dewey’s concept of 
method is consistent with his theory of continuity 
in experience. He believes that there is a unity of 
method and subject matter, just as the mind and 
the world are inseparable. Although he realizes 
that a distinction is often made between what 
we experience and how we experience, he affirms 
that this is a distinction in thought, not a separa- 
tion in existence.* This is a major point in his 
total philosophy and one that should not be re- 
garded lightly for an understanding of his position. 
Dewey holds that the dualistic theory of a sepa- 
rate mind and world implies “a science of the 
mind as something existing by itself,” and “a 
complete theory of methods of learning, with no 
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knowledge of the subjects to which the methods 
are to be applied.”® Furthermore, he fears that 
this dualistic theory “gives opportunity for the 
retort that pedagogy, as an alleged science of 
methods of the mind in learning, is futile—a 
mere screen for concealing the necessity a teacher 
is under of profound and accurate acquaintance 
with the subject at hand.”* The opportunity for 
this retort is being taken by critics of professional 
education today. Ironically, it is directed against 
Dewey, who not only predicted the criticism but 
opposed the idea that pedagogy is a substitute for 
acquaintance with subject matter. 

It is obvious that there is little basis in Dewey’s 
philosophy for emphasis on methods as such, 
separate from a specific subject. There are, of 
course, many experimentalists who are preoccu- 
pied with methods and procedures and have lit- 
tle concern for organized subject matter. How- 
ever, it is reasonable to infer from Dewey’s posi- 
tion that there is no such entity as method. Dewey 
says specifically that “Method is a statement of the 
way the subject matter of an experience develops 
most effectively and fruitfully.”* And subject mat- 
ter “consists primarily of the meanings which sup- 
ply content to existing social life.”* Without 
meanings, subjects would be nothing but brute, 
physical objects, or blind stimuli. These mean- 
ings are established in the student’s mind through 
understanding when he solves perplexities or prob- 
lems by direct, imaginative, or vicarious exper- 
ience within the course of study, such as geog- 
raphy, history, and science. The role that memory 
and imagination play in problem solving would 
be an example of vicarious experience. Indeed, 
Dewey says that “Memory is vicarious experience 
in which there is all the emotional values of 
actual experience without its strains, vicissitudes 
and troubles.”® “Geography and history,” Dewey 
says, “are the two great school resources for 


1 Time, March 31, 1958, p. 44. ' F 
2 John Dewey, Democracy and Education. New York: Macmillan, 


1916, p. 194. 
2 Thid. 


® John wey, Reconstruction in Philosophy. 
Press, 1948, p. 2 


Boston: Beacon 
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bringing about the enlargement of the significance 
of a direct personal experience.”'” History has a 
particular moral value in cultivating a socialized 
intelligence. 1 “Tt is as true of arithmetic as it is 
of poetry,” Dewey adds, “that in some place and 
at some time it ought to be a good to be ap- 
preciated on its own account—just as an enjoy- 
able experience, in short.”!* He believes that 
these subjects should be enjoyed as intrinsic values 
in order to have capacity as a resource for other 
ends. “An instrumental value,” he concludes, 
“then has the intrinsic value of being a means to 
an end.”!® Surely it is a distortion of Dewey’s 
position to say that he is concerned solely with 
method, not content. To avoid the “evils of dual- 
ism” and the discontinuity which he abhors, 
method, for Dewey, is an intricate and inseparable 
aspect of the course of study or discipline under 
consideration. 


It is quite true that Dewey holds no reverence 
for particular subjects in the curriculum in the 
manner of proponents of the liberal arts tradition. 
Since Dewey affirms that education is life, not a 
preparation for life, he holds that “The only ulti- 
mate value which can be set up is just the process 
of living itself.”'* Therefore, he is opposed to 
any hierarchy of values among studies. “In so far 
as any study has a unique or irreplaceable func- 
tion in experience,” he says, “ . its worth is 
intrinsic or incomparable.”!” Thus, no subject 
for Dewey is inherently intellectual or sacred. 
For example, he says: “Any subject, from Greek 
to cooking, and from drawing to mathematics, is 
intellectual, if intellectual at all, not in its fixed 
inner structure, but in its function—in its power 
to start and direct significant inquiry and reflec- 
tion.”"* Again, he says: “When pupils are gen- 
uinely concerned in learning Latin, that is of it- 
self proof that it possesses value.”'’ Although 
Dewey is opposed to what he regards as the aristo- 
cratic implications of liberal education, he urges 
that “Exclusive preoccupation with matters of 
use and application narrows the horizon and in 
the long run defeats itself.’ To the surprise 
of many advocates of liberal education, Dewey 
also states emphatically that “Interest in knowl- 
edge for the sake of knowledge, in thinking for 
the sake of the free play of thought, is necessary 
to the emancipation [italics in original] of practi- 
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Caption by Courtesy of John Dewey 


“Do we have to do today what we want to do?” 
(See p. 26, this article.) 
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cal life—to making it rich and progressive.”" 
There is some evidence to show that Dewey, 
at some time between publication of How We 
Think and its revision twenty-three years later, 
realized that his earlier works implied certain 
anti-intellectual tendencies which some educators 
were making explicit. In the revised version of 
How We Think, he cautions teachers about ex- 
treme views on overt activities in education.*° He 
believes also that education should aim at securing 
a balance between abstract intellectual thinking 
and practical or concrete thinking.*' While stating 
that theoretical thinking is not a “higher type of 
thinking than practical,” he adds that “The nar- 
rowness of individuals of strong concrete bent 
needs to be liberalized.”** In discussing ways to 
develop delight in thinking, Dewey says: 


The outcome, the abstract [italics in oirginal] to 
which education is to proceed, is an interest in in- 
tellectual matters for their own sake, a delight in 
thinking for the sake of thinking.” 


Moreover, he says: 


It is part of the business of a teacher to lead 
students to extricate and dwell upon the distinctively 
intellectual side of what they do until there develops 
a spontaneous interest in ideas and their relations 


19 [bid. 
»” Thid., 
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with one another—that is, a genuine power of ab- 
straction, of rising from engrossment in the present 
to the plane of ideas.™ 


One would be inclined to think that Dewey had 
returned to some of the idealist sympathies which 
he espoused at Johns Hopkins University in 1884; 
however, he insists that abstract thinking is an 
end, not the end of education. Moreover, there is 
no indication that he changed his belief that 
“Ideas are worthless except as they pass into 
actions which rearrange and reconstruct in some 
way . . . the world in which we live.” 


The teacher, for Dewey, is the “intellectual 
leader of a social group . . . because of wider and 
deeper knowledge and matured experience.”*° 
This does not imply a greater emphasis on the 
student in any student-teacher planning of learn- 
ing activities. Moreover, he deplores any tendency 
to minimize the position of the teacher, in which 
it is held that all suggestions are to come from 
students. “The result,” he says, “is often that 
described in the story of a young child who, on 
arriving at school, said to the teacher: ‘Do we 
have to do today what we want to do?’ ”*? 


Although Dewey places total emphasis on prob- 
lem-solving within the subject, he admonishes 
teachers concerning the tendency to create per- 
plexities or bring problems to class for every 


situation: 


It is, indeed, a stupid error to suppose that arbi- 
trary tasks must be imposed from without in order 
to furnish the factor of perplexity and difficulty that 
is the necessary cue to thought. Every vital activity 
of any depth and range inevitably meets obstacles in 
the course of its effort to realize itself—a fact that 
renders the search for artificial or external problems 
quite superfluous.” 


In addition to the need for the teacher to be an 
intellectual leader, Dewey believes that his “in- 
tellectual preparation in subject matter . . . should 
be abundant to the point of overflow. It must be 
much wider than the ground laid out in textbook 
or in any fixed plan for teaching a lesson.”?® 
Dewey says further: “Unless the teacher’s mind 
has mastered the subject matter in advance, unless 
it is thoroughly at home in it, using it uncon- 
sciously without the need of express thought, he 
will not be free to give full time and attention 
to observation and interpretation of the pupils’ 
intellectual reactions.”*° 

After pointing out clearly the need of teachers 
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for abundant knowledge of subject matter, Dewey 
raises this question: “Why should a teacher have 
acquaintance with psychology, history of educa- 
tion, the methods found helpful by others in teach- 
ing various subjects?”*! He replies that this pro- 
fessional knowledge is needed in order that the 
teacher may be equipped to interpret the responses 
of students and give proper aid when needed.** 
Such professional knowledge, for Dewey, is a 
“guide and tool in personal observation and 
judgment,” rather than a “set of fixed rules of 
procedure in action.”%* Accordingly, he believes 
that “When a teacher finds such theoretical 
knowledge coming between him and his own com- 
mon-sense judgment of a situation, the wise thing 
is to follow his own judgment.”** 

Dewey gives much thought to the possibility of 
a science of education. He reasons that “There is 
no subject-matter intrinsically marked off, ear- 
marked so to say, as the content of educational 
science.”°> He finds the sources of a scientific 
content in education in such subjects as biology, 
psychology, sociology, and statistics, but states 
that “There is no more a special independent sci- 
ence of education than there is of bridge-mak- 
ing.”** He means that certain disciplines are 
basic to the function of professional education, 
just as mathematics, chemistry, and physics are 
basic to engineering. Since the function of educa- 
tion is a very broad undertaking, Dewey concludes 
that “The scientific content of education consists 
of whatever subject matter, selected from other 
fields, enables the educator, whether administrator 
or teacher, to see and to think more clearly and 
deeply about whatever he is doing.”*” 

Dewey is very adamant in his belief that edu- 
cators should be thoroughly prepared in these 
more basic sciences: 

Adequate recognition that the sources of the 
really scientific content is found in other sciences 
would compel attempt at mastery of what they have 
to offer. 


In 1929, Dewey recognized that: 


. . . The manifestation of enthusiastic activity on 
the part of some [educators], . . . explains the skep- 
tical indifference of many about the whole matter. 
Not merely inert conservatives in the general public 
but many professors in other lines in universities 
have not been awakened to the complexity of the 
educational undertaking. Hence, such persons regard 
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the activities of those in departments of education 
as futile and void of serious meaning.” 


Here he is referring to “premature and exag- 
erated” expectations in the development of sci- 
entific content for educational practices. Dewey 
continues: 


Failure to perceive that educational science has 
no content of its own leads, on the other hand, to a 
segregation of research which tends to render it 
futile. The assumption, if only tacit, that education- 
al science has its own peculiar subject matter results 
in an isolation which makes the latter a “mystery” 
in the sense in which the higher crafts were once 
mysteries. . . . Segregation also accounts for the 
tendency, already mentioned, to go at educational 
affairs without a sufficient grounding in the non-edu- 
cational disciplines [basic sciences] that must be 
drawn upon, and hence to exaggerate minor points 
in an absurdly one-sided way, and to grasp at some 
special scientific technique as if its use were a magi- 
cal guarantee of a scientific product.“ 


Although Dewey believed that a variety of re- 
sources and disciplines should be employed in 
professional educational practices, it is quite evi- 
dent today that his own fervent zeal and exag- 
gerated emphasis on one type of problem-solving 
have had widespread recognition and almost un- 
questioning acceptance in the majority of the 
schools of education. Most of the criticisms of 


* Tbid., p. 647. 
Ibid. 
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“Deweyism” today are undoubtedly motivated 
by an objection to this exclusive emphasis on 
problem-solving. Other criticisms refer to his un- 
sympathetic attitude toward religion and _ his 
rejection of belief in a supernatural god. More- 
over, his unfaltering scorn of liberal education 
has been a perennial object of major criticism. 

In summary, it is obvious that Dewey is in- 
timately concerned with the learning that occurs 
in the student’s mind. For him, a_ beautifully 
bound book of treasured poetry is insignificant 
in comparison to the meanings acquired by stu- 
dents in studying the book. Like most philoso- 
phers who seek some clue to unity, Dewey be- 
came an absolutist in spite of his “relativity.” He 
placed total faith in scientific analysis. Because 
of his absolute devotion to the problem-solving 
method of acquiring meanings in subjects, many 
critics attribute to him an exclusive concern with 
methods as such. However, it is shown that this 
accusation is without foundation, since it contra- 
dicts Dewey’s philosophy of continuity in which 
he holds that method is inseparable from subject 
matter, that method is the way understandings or 
meanings in the subject matter develop. 

To conclude with the words of Dewey: “As the 
growth of the body is through the assimilation of 
food, so the growth of the mind is through the 
logical organization of subject matter.”*? 


“| Dewey, How We Think, p. 46. 





Meaning of the Loan Feature of 
The 1958 Defense Education Act: 


Better Raw Material for Teacher Education 


Congress has provided a financial plan 
which can be of great significance 

to the teaching profession by encouraging our 
best young people to enter the field, 

says the chairman of Phi Delta Kappa’s new 
Commission on Teacher Selection. 


By D. W. TIESZEN 


ITLE II of the National Defense Education 

Act of 1958 concerns loans to students in 
institutions of higher education. A most impor- 
tant feature of this law states that up to 50 per 
cent of such loans (plus interest) shall be can- 
celed for service as a full-time teacher in a public 
elementary or secondary school, at the rate of 


10 per cent for each complete academic year of 
service. This congressional action is of tremen- 
dous importance to the teaching profession. 

Because information about the act is not yet 
generally current, the following will deal with 
specific features: 


Appropriations Authorized for Student Loans 


For fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, $47,- 
500,000. 

For fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, $75,- 
000,000. 

For fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, $82,- 
500,000. 
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For fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, $90,- 
000,000. 


Administration of the Program 


The United States Commissioner of Education 
will administer the program. From the sums ap- 
propriated he will allocate to each state an 
amount based on its proportion of full-time col- 
lege students. Thus if in a certain state there are 
enrolled 5 per cent of all full-time college stu- 
dents in the U. S., that state will be allocated 5 
per cent of the appropriated funds. 


How Do Colleges Participate? 


Any public or non-profit institution of higher 
education may participate providing it awards 
the baccalaureate degree or offers at least two 
years of work acceptable towards such a degree. 
The college must be one accredited by a national- 
ly recognized accrediting agency, or have its 
credits recognized in transfer by at least three in- 
stitutions which are so accredited. The wording 
of the law would lead one to believe that institu- 
tions listed in the U. S. Office of Education 
Directory of Higher Education would generally 
qualify. 

Such eligible institutions must file an applica- 
tion for funds at a time to be set by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. They must con- 
tribute 10 per cent of the total loan fund from 
their own resources. If an institution is unable 
to provide this 10 per cent, it may also make 
application to borrow the needed portion by 
means of an interest-bearing loan payable in 
fifteen years or less. The institution must set up 
a student loan fund and provide for its local ad- 
ministration. It agrees to give special considera- 
tion to students with a superior academic back- 
ground who express a desire to teach in elemen- 
tary or secondary schools, or to students whose 
academic background indicates superior capacity 
or preparation in science, mathematics, engineer- 
ing, or a modern foreign language. 


How Students Obtain Loans 


A student may borrow up to $1,000 in any one 
fiscal year, and not to exceed a total of $5,000. 
Both graduate and undergraduate students are 
eligible, providing: (a) There is a demonstration 
of need. (b) The institution considers the student 
capable of maintaining good standing in his course 
of study. (c) He has been accepted for admission, 
or is currently enrolled and in good standing. 

The student signs a note providing for repay- 
ment. Interest is at the rate of 3 per cent, but 
does not accrue while the student is pursuing a 
full-time course of study. Repayment must be- 
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gin within one year after graduation or discon- 
tinuance of the student’s study program. Ten 
years are allowed for repayment, and under cer- 
tain conditions this time may be extended. 

Loans are to be made without security and 
without endorsement, excepting that in the case 
of a minor either may be required. The liability 
of the borrower is canceled upon his death, or 
if he becomes permanently and totally disabled. 
The institution making the loan cannot transfer 
or assign a note, excepting that when the stu- 
dent transfers to another institution the note may 
be transferred also. Obviously, this stipulation in 
the law will require establishment of a uniform 
process to accomplish such transfers. 


Comments 


Up to this time various states have had plans 
providing for loans which might be canceled in 
full or in part if the borrower taught in the pub- 
lic schools. The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 marks the first interest of the federal 
government in this area. Readers will recall that 
a provision for outright scholarships which was 
originally in the bill was removed in the closing 
days of the 85th Congress. However, Title II of 
this act is certainly a scholarship-loan which could 
conceivably amount to a total scholarship of 
$2,500 for an individual who teaches for five 
years. A student may borrow up to $5,000 under 
the program, half of which will be canceled if 
he teaches five years in public elementary or 
secondary schools. 

The interest of the Congress in making pro- 
vision for students with superior academic back- 
grounds who desire to enter teaching is apparent 
in this legislation. Even if every potential borrow- 
er obtained the full $5,000 loan, which of course 
is highly unlikely, this would benefit 59,000 stu- 
dents. Actually, of course, it will benefit many 
more individuals than that. 

Phi Delta Kappa has as one of its interests 


encouraging our best young people to go into 


teaching. The United States Congress has pro- 
vided a financial plan which can be of great sig- 
nificance to the teaching profession in making it 
possible for such young people to attend college. 
We should concern ourselves with the implemen- 
tation of the program at a high level of efficiency. 





MR. TIESZEN (Beta Upsilon 253) is dean of in- 
struction at Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, and chairman of the Phi Delta Kappa Com- 
mission on Teacher Selection. The new Commission, 
centered in Kansas and Missouri, succeeds the Com- 
mission on Selective Recruitment of Teachers, which 
was centered in Los Angeles. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


There have been other books in this vein, but 
they seem also to have been passed by. The 
Melby-Puner volume is a collection of articles. 
(30) The Dreiman book is an account of some 
successes of the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools (12)—an outfit that has 
been soundly criticized by the right-wing press. 
When these works are looked at together, the im- 
pression is gained that either publishers don’t 
think it monetarily worthwhile to publish the 
professional answer to these attacks or the pro- 
fessionals have simply left the field to the critics.® 
The first explanation is the more likely, particu- 
larly when viewed in connection with the lack of 
publicity given such books as do exist. 


BETWEEN the far boundary of books and the 
near edge of magazines lies the never-never land 
of pamphlets, organization pronouncements, and 
reprints. Here anything goes—inconsistency, an- 
ti-semitism, pro-segregationism, pro-report cards, 
pro-phonics, anti-phonics, and side comments 
about rabies vaccine and hidden persuaders. It is 
impossible to review this material, but two or 
three samples may be taken from the mass much 
as the geologist does when he drives a shaft to 
obtain: a core. 

The burden of the reactionary right-wing is no 
longer carried by Allen Zoll. His pamphlets, such 
as The Little Red Schoolhouse, are old stuff these 
days. Today his same audience is treated to re- 
prints (from the Congressional Record, of course) 
of comments by Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn 
(R.-N.Y.), or they subscribe to a nationally 
distributed bi-monthly sheet called Facts in Edu- 
cation, edited by Frances P. Bartlett of Pasadena 
and the famous but now somewhat moribund 
School Development Council. 

Recent issues of Facts make spectacular read- 
ing. Right next to an article entitled “How Pink 
is the PTA?” is an attack on the distinguished 
anthropologist, Ashley Montagu, of Rutgers. 
Montagu is accused, among other things, of hav- 
ing prepared the UNESCO statement on race, 
of having lectured at the New School for Social 
Research, of having helped in the production 
of the film on the atomic bomb called “One World 
or None.” (15:2-3) 

In the next issue, Facts readers are urged to 
join Arthur Bestor’s Council for Basic Education, 
to read his statements in U. S. News and World 


* We are speaking here of trade books—books that are sold in 
bookstores. There is discussion of this decade of criticism in the 
professional literature, as, for example, in Lieberman (28), but 
this material never reaches the public except in a distorted form 
through the eyes of someone like Howard Whitman 
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Report, and to buy at least one of his two books. 
In an adjoining column, the praises of Admiral 
Rickover are sung and it is suggested that faithful 
followers write to the National Sojourners, Inc., 
P. O. Box 171, Worthington, Ohio, for an ad- 
dress by an Admiral Wallen, and to the Asso- 
ciates of Americanism, P. O. Box 6476, Pt. Loma 
Station, San Diego 6, California, for a reprint of 
a speech by Dr. Arnold Beckman entitled “Pub- 
lic Education . . . A Menace to Science.” (16:4) 
Recently, it might be added, Facts has extended 
itself somewhat beyond the field of education to 
belt President Eisenhower and such convenient 
targets as the Supreme Court. 

Discussion of right-wing pamphleteering should 
stop there, but the temptation to refer to one 
more item is too great. An organization known 
as the Long House publishes, among many 
pamphlets, a chart on elementary education, 
which sells for twenty-five cents. The chart sets 
up a dichotomy between what it calls “Tradition- 
al Education, Up-to-Date,” and “Education for 
a ‘New Social Order’.” Under these two headings 
it lists the traditional subject matter divisions and 
other items such as “teaching technique,” “play,” 
“homework,” and “audio-visual aids.’ These di- 
visions are then commented upon from each 
viewpoint. The comments on audio-visual aids 
are revealing. The traditional program, it seems, 
will make careful, low-cost use of audio-visual 
materials; the new social order school makes too 
profuse use of these materials and—here comes 
the kicker—“There is abundant evidence of a 
breakdown of time-tested traditions and beliefs. 
Films slanted toward a vague ‘internationalism’ 
and a ‘welfare state’ are in wide use. Audio-visual 
aids tend to supplant mental discipline and to 
retard individual reasoning when used to ex- 
cess.”"!” (13) 

The back of the chart has been used by the 
publisher, in the interest of true economy, to 
advertise his other wares and also to sell a 
group of books of which he apparently approves 
so much that he is willing to assist in their dis- 
tribution. Included in this list are Clarence Man- 
ion’s Key to the Peace, Bestor’s Educational 
Wastelands, and the previously mentioned Turn- 
ing of the Tides.™ 


“T cannot refrain from commenting that the last sentence is one 
of the greatest distortions of fact ever uttered about audio-visual 
materials. Scientifically, it is about of a level with the idea that 
too much vinegar in the salad dressing will cause softening of the 
ase. The ideological implications of the other statements are 
obvious. 


™ Friends of mine at the University of Illinois inform me that 
Bestor likes to consider himself a liberal. Perhaps this consistent 
approval of him by the right-wing foreshadows some sort of rap 
prochement berween right and left which will confound political 
SCIENTISTS 
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A life-time could be spent in the twilight world 
of right-wing, anti-education pamphleteering— 
and without much profit. The great gold mine of 
critical pamphlet publishing today is located in 
Bestor’s Council for Basic Education. Since most 
professionals are, or ought to be, familiar enough 
with the general outline of the CBE and its view 
of life, no general Giscussion will be attempted 
here. Readers who desire background information 
are referred to the excellent article by Skaife.(41) 

The CBE’s main instrument is its Bulletin, pub- 
lished monthly. The Bulletin was formerly edited 
by Harold Clapp and is now under the pen of 
Mortimer Smith. 

At the moment, according to the last Bulletin, 
the CBE has a grant of about $35,000 to begin 
a program of completely revamping the curricula 
of American schools. As a first step, various 
scholars, such as the chemist-educational critic 
Joel Hildebrand,’” are to prepare papers enunciat- 
ing exactly what it is they wish learned in their 
fields at what levels. As an amusing sidelight, the 
Bulletin makes much of the fact that this will not 
be a committee—each man will work alone. (11) 
That, of course, puts quite a burden on each 
specialist, but, apparently, men like Hildebrand 
have absolutely no qualms about their omni- 
potence. The anti-committee bias of CBE also 
leads one to speculate whether the “Founding 
Group,” as it is deferentially referred to (Bestor, 
Smith, Whitman, Fuller, et al.) was frightened 
by a committee somewhere between conception 
and gestation of the CBE. Or it may be that 
Mortimer Smith accepted William Whyte’s book, 
The Organization Man, as an apocrypha to The 
Restoration of Learning. 

One of the more interesting aspects of the CBE 
is its organizational structure. The policy-making 
body is called The Senate and consists of four 
groups. The officers and directors are one group; 
representatives of affiliated organizations are a 
second; a third group is elected by the member- 
ship. The fourth (actually the first in the list) 
is “The Founding Group,” whose members hold 
permanent office in The Senate. Thus we see how 
a new priesthood can spring into being full-blown. 
Whether or not Professor Bestor will later be 
elevated to a position of infallibility with a title 
something like Cantankerous I remains to be 
seen. 


12 Hildebrand, in one of his recent speeches, was loud in his 
praises of the school board of the city of Santa Ana, California. 
The board issued a statement concerning basic education, to Pro- 
fessor Hildebrand’s great delight. Included in the statement was the 
fact that Americanism was to be taught in Santa Ana according 
to Clarence Manion’s book, Key to the Peace. This is another ex- 
ample of the strange connections between the CBE and the extreme 
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In general, the Bulletin reviews books, presents 
“programs in practice,” comments on current 
articles in magazines, rounds up “trivia of the 
month” (example, a Minnesota high school build- 
ing a barbecue), reports on CBE activities, in- 
cludes quotable quotes attacking professional 
educators, and comments generally on the sad 
state of affairs in education or the great courage 
of the San Francisco Teachers Association in 
fighting Harold Spears. 

Examination of some eighteen copies of the 
Bulletin reveals a pretty consistent line. Through- 
out the issues can be found this position: “We 
are for more money for education, BUT...” 
By the time the BUT is taken care of, there seems 
little need for more money. The Bulletin con- 
stantly distorts the teacher certification picture 
and gave much space, for example, to the recent 
Lydia Stout article in the Atlantic on that sub- 
ject. It appears to be opposed to teacher tenure. 
Anything even mildly praising current efforts in 
education is pounced upon. Thus James Bry- 
ant Conant and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
have both been scolded recently for their find- 
ings of things good in American education. The 
NEA is constantly under such vicious attack that 
the only conclusion that can be drawn is that 
Bestor intends to destroy it. Other red flags in- 
clude testing, counseling, anything smacking of 
methodology, the whole field of psychology,'* and 
federal aid. 

A final word should be said about style. Credit 
must be given both to Clapp and Smith. They 
have kept the style of the Bulletin consistent 
through two regimes. At best, its style could be 
described as “cute.” In general, it is a talk-down, 
let’s - laugh - at - the-peasant-educationists, throw- 
barbs-in-°em approach. Consistently, the editors 
have undertaken deliberately to use emotion- 
loaded words while castigating the educationists 
for doing the same thing. 

As an example of the use of emotive language, 
the February, 1958, Bulletin is revealing. The 
lead article is entitled “The Seven Deadly Dogmas 
of Elementary Education” (now available in re- 
print form at ten cents apiece, of course). The 
“dogmas” treated are readiness, interest, the 
whole child, freedom, integrated subjects, sci- 
entific knowledge (about children and learning), 
and professionalism (anyone who has studied 
“education” has no right to have anything at 
all to do with education). You have to hand it 
to Smith; “deadly dogmas” is a great phrase. (39) 


13 The CBE is anxious, however, to locate ‘‘pure’’ psychologists. 
who don’t follow what they consider the party line, in order to 
prove certain contentions regarding intelligence and ability already 
agreed upon in Sacred Council. Unemployed ‘‘pure’’ psychologists, 
please note. 
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Another example is from a review of the Amer- 
ican Council’s 1955 edition of Educational Meas- 
urement (appearing in the June, 1958, issue). 
Samples: “ .. . the teacher . . . becomes a mere 
mouthpiece for the professional educational meas- 
ae. oe . realistic academic standards 
[have] been lost in a mass of pseudo-scientific 
educationist mumbo-jumbo . ~ (Gi) 
These statements reflect careful attention to the 
examples prepared by Mortimer Smith, as when 
he said, “That prophet of distorted Deweyism 
came and displayed his usual ragbag of vague 
educational cliches” (he was speaking of Kil- 
patrick at Pasadena) (43:117), or to a line from 
the Second Gospel of Cantankerous I, “The state- 
enforced requirement in pedagogy is the taproot 
of the great educationist upas tree.” (7:167) 
Such careful, stylistic objectivity, of course, pro- 
duces no emotive-wording. This is in contrast 
to Mr. Lynd’s discovery that in professional edu- 
cational literature “I found a great many juicy 
words,” which he then quotes. (29:31) After the 
quote, he refers us to a review by Roelfs of a 
typical educationist book in which the good Pro- 
fessor is quoted with approval as saying, “From 
the introduction to the final page the writing is 
replete with emotive, question-begging words and 
phrases.” (29:103) 

We are dealing here with stylistic immorality, 
or, if the reader is more charitably inclined than 
the writer, a double standard in style in which 
it is perfectly proper for the CBE, its editors, 
writers, and sacred Founders to spray literary in- 
sults, epithets, and adrenalin-arousing words and 
phrases at every professional educator who sticks 
his head up; while, at the same time, the educator 
is blasted for referring to some past practice in 
education as “stultifying” or “sterile” on the 
grounds that he uses forbidden emotive words 
or gets himself entangled in pedaguese.’* The CBE 
has, in effect, invented a new ecclesiastical lan- 
guage reserved for the priesthood. There must be 
a better name for it; but, at the moment, I find 
myself stuck with Bestorese—measured, on the 
average, by six dirty names to a sentence (dirty, 
but by all means cute, too, remember, fellows). 


The cores we have examined from the world 
of pamphlets and reprints are, it must be em- 
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_™The reviewer, one Edmund A. Gibson, listed as an ‘‘Educa- 
tional Specialist’’ with the U. S. Navy Publications Center in 
aningne. is to be commended for his courage. It's a wonder 
that Admiral Rickover didn’t give him the Navy Cross. He man- 
aged to review a highly technical volume of twenty chapters writ- 
ten by fifty-one people in about a thousand words with no refer- 
ence whatever to the great volume of statistics with which the book 
ts concerned. This is almost as great an achievement as sailing 
under the North Pole. 

% One is inclined to wonder how men of the caliber of Richard 
Hofstadter and Howard Mumford Jones (both listed as CBE charter 
members) can associate themselves with such practices 
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phasized, merely test cores from a mountain. The 
serious student can soon fill several filing cabinets 
with additional samples. What happens to them? 
Who knows for sure? I caught my own lawyer 
mailing some of them to the members of the 
school board in the district in which my children 
go to school. 

And, having looked at a portion of the world 
of critical books and having tested the world of 
pamphlets and reprints, where are we? We have 
a long way to go. There remain more books and 
pamphlets, the whole gamut of magazines, essay 
collections, editorials, newspaper stories, speeches, 
letters to the editors, radio, television, motion 
pictures, and more. We have not looked, for ex- 
ample, at people like Chet Huntley (television), 
Dore Schary (motion pictures), the Luce organ- 
ization (Life stories and editorials), Admiral 
Rickover (speeches), David Riesman (lectures 
and essays), and Edward P. Morgan (radio). It 
should be emphasized, too, that not all of these 
people and other representative critics in these 
various media are of the same critical mind or 
of the same orientation as those treated in this 
article (thank goodness!). The critical products 
of these other media need careful study in and 
of themselves. 

In this article, dealing a little with books and 
even less with pamphlets and reprints, some at- 
tempt was made to point out the “bad guys” 
and distinguish them from the “good guys.” If 
the results seem to show a preponderance of “bad 
guys,” that’s the way it is. Books that have good 
things to say about our society do not sell very 
well; very few orders for pamphlets and reprints 
are received when the pamphlets and reprints 
have something worthwhile to say in favor of a 
person or institution. It’s small consolation, but 
the last best seller that sang praises was probably 
the Book of Psalms. 

At the moment, there’s money, prestige, and 
almost sure publication without much chance of 
getting slapped back awaiting anyone willing to 
kick an educationist in the stomach. Aggressions 
are also relieved. By creating a new minority 
group (the educationists) to push around, most 
of the critics treated in this paper (but not all 
critics) have discovered a form of therapy that 
brings wonderful release . . . and money. Lecture 
on education, anyone? 
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“It is a false conception of evil which assumes 
that men who ordered the shooting of Hungarian 
women and children attempting to flee from terror 
could not at the same time sponsor a series of re- 
forms designed to humanize conditions of detention 
in Soviet labor camps and to improve the system of 
criminal trials in the interest of the accused. . . . Did 
not Cromwell, the great restorer of English liberties, 
treat the Irish with barbaric cruelty? Did not the 
Americans who fought for the inalienable rights of 
‘all men’ at the same time buy and sell slaves? 

“Our notion that the tyrant can only do wrong 








. is linked . . . to our national immaturity which 
leads us to see moral issues in terms of black and 
white, ‘good guys’ versus ‘bad guys.’ It is linked, in 
addition, to an unconscious desire to cover up our 
own lack of high common purpose by creating an 
external symbol of evil, a Moby Dick, through which 
we find a release from our frustrations. The fire-and- 
brimstone theory of totalitarianism, popularized in 
Orwell’s 1984 and expounded in learned terms by 
many of our leading scholars, is comforting to us.” 


—From “The Devil and Soviet Russia,”’ by 
Harold J. Berman, in the Spring, 1958, 
American Scholar. 
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A Relativistic Religion 


By ERNEST E. BAYLES 


HIS article might well have been titled “The 
"TPreizion of John Dewey,” for the religion 

of Dewey is a logical outgrowth of his over- 
all philosophy, the philosophy of relativism. But 
I wish to deal with the question of religion from a 
broadly relativistic standpoint rather than con- 
fine myself merely to the matter as Dewey has 
himself expressed it, hence the more generalized 
title. 

The philosophy of relativism (more commonly 
called pragmatism, instrumentalism, or experi- 
mentalism) may conveniently be said to take its 
start in recognition of the proposition that an 
object or event can neither be perceived nor con- 
ceived as a thing-in-itself; that it can be humanly 
dealt with only as a figure against a background 
and viewed by an observer from a given vantage 
point and in light of the ideals or insights which 
he possesses. In other words, in light of experi- 
ential and experimental knowledge available 
today, human observations cannot be taken 
as thoroughly passive, mirror-like reflections 
of the light waves and other sensory stim- 
uli which come to an observer, as John 
Locke and Isaac Newton took them to be. 
On the contrary, human perception never gets 
beyond the status of Auman interpretation of 
what comes to the perceiver in the form of light 
rays, sound waves, etc. Perception as well as 
conception is a cooperative affair, dependent 
both upon the viewer and the viewee. This is the 
principle of interaction as applied to the per- 
ceptual process. 

Perceptual interaction means that nothing can 
be taken by human beings as existing in and unto 
itself alone; as self-dependent or autonomous; as 
separate or absolved from all else; as absolute. 
This is not an explicit denial that some or many 
things in the universe may be that way. It is 
merely assumption that human beings have no 
warrant for taking them to be that way—for as- 
suming absolutes—and that it therefore behooves 
human beings to plan and execute their lives on 
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the basis of refusal to assume absolutes. 

A philosophic absolute is an entity which is 
completely and totally not subject to, nor affected 
by, anything other than itself. Hence, philosophic 
absolutes have to be taken as utterly beyond 
human contrivance of any kind. For example, 
if a moral code such as the Ten Commandments 
is so considered, then it must be taken as sacro- 
sanct; to be altered by human convictions in no 
way, shape, nor form. The sixth Commandment, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” is then an absolute right; 
any shading or modification whatever represents 
wrong, utter and absolute. In absoluteness there 
are no degrees. Perfect is perfect, than which 
there can be none more nor less. 

Perhaps someone wishes to say that no one 
nowadays thinks of the Ten Commandments in 
this manner. But that is exactly the point of 
relativization. Any exceptions whatever represent 
human intervention and destroy any claim to ab- 
soluteness. Yet one can hardly read with care 
the account in Exodus of the deliverance of the 
Ten Commandments and fail to catch the thor- 
ough intention that they be considered God-given 
absolutes. The whole pattern of thought under- 
lying the principle of cosmic rectitude and of 
truth which can be ascertained by man only 
through revelation from on high is an absolutistic 
one. Right is right and true is true, whether 
man likes it or not. One cannot go half way with 
absolutes; it is either all or none. That is what 
relativistic thinkers realize and, frankly recogniz- 
ing that it is humanly impossible to be genuinely 
absolutistic on any proposition, they set out con- 
sciously to erect a program for living which is 
overtly and unapologetically relativistic. 

Such a purpose means adoption of the proposi- 
tion that all human plans are based on what the 
planners take the world to be; not on what it 
“really is.” And this applies, whether we are 
concerned with the realm of truths or the realm 
of values. Justification both for what is taken 
as true and for what is taken as right is to be 
found in human experience; not in some “higher 
deliverance.” To insist that something is true or 
is right because God made it so is, perhaps, 
merely an excuse to justify one’s unwillingness 
to subject one’s beliefs and convictions to open 
and rational consideration. To put it bluntly, a 
relativist is disinclined to use God as a shield be- 
hind which to hide because he is either unwilling 
or unable to fight his own battles. Any and all 
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propositions are taken to be true or false, right 
or wrong, because human experience has shown 
them to be so; not because God made them so. 

It should be noted, however, that a relativist 
is required by the logic of his philosophical 
premises neither to assert nor to deny that God 
created the universe, that God created the truths 
of the universe, that God created the orderliness 
of nature, or that God determined what is right 
and what is wrong. For the very nature of our 
assumptions regarding God place Him beyond 
the realm of human knowing, and a relativist 
considers it unjustifiable to say that he knows 
when indeed he does not and cannot. A relativist 
may believe, or disbelieve, in God. That is a 
strictly personal matter. For it is quite my right 
as a person to believe or disbelieve in something 
even though I may have for it no rational or 
valid justification. Difficulty arises only when I 
go further and say, “I know.” Believing is one 
thing; knowing is quite another. 

Relativistic philosophy makes belief distinctly 
personal. It may be well, or poorly, grounded; 
whichever the individual wishes it to be. On 
the other hand, knowing is taken as something 
distinctly beyond individual whim. The one and 
only sanction for saying, “I know,” is anticipa- 
tory accuracy—the accuracy in anticipating or 
predicting future events which the proposition 
in question enables a user to achieve. 

In noting that relativistic premises logically 
require neither assertion nor denial of the exist- 
ence of God, we bring out the point that the 
relativistic position is neither theistic nor atheistic. 
For theism represents adherence to the proposi- 
tion that God exists, whereas atheism represents 
adherence to the proposition that God does not 
exist. Nor, contrary to statements frequently 
made, does the relativistic position represent 
agnosticism. For agnosticism is basically theistic; 
adherence to the proposition that God and ab- 
solute truth do indeed exist but, being infinite, 
are quite beyond the reach of finite minds. 

But what, if not personal belief, do relativistic 
premises logically require? Seemingly, it is a 
working agreement to plan actions and live lives 
on the basis of the assumption—not the assertion 
—of self-dependency. Even though harboring 
a conviction of the existence of God, a relativist 
may not with consistency use such faith as a 
workaday principle. Such faith may be a luxury; 
the luxury is not denied. But, do not the hard 
facts of life seem to indicate that man’s own 
intelligence and wisdom comprise the best means 
which mankind now possesses for determining 
the ends, ways, and means of planning and 
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achieving his destiny? Even Oliver Cromwell 
seems to have been of this persuasion when, in 
an address to troops before crossing a river to 
attack an enemy, he advised, “Put your trust in 
God; but mind to keep your powder dry!” 

If it appears that we can not really depend on 
God to extricate us from our difficulties, we had 
perhaps better make the assumption that we have 
to depend upon ourselves, and set up a program 
for living in accordance therewith. In this way 
we secure the advantage of whatever we can do 
for ourselves and, in addition, of whatever help 
God may be able or willing to give. For, if God 
possesses the attributes of love and forgiveness 
and of more than common human decency which 
are attributed to Him, He can hardly be else than 
gratified with us for doing what we can for our- 
selves. Was it not Poor Richard’s Almanac 
which assured us that “God helps them who 
help themselves”? 

What we have been saying seems to add up 
to a position which can be characterized neither 
as theistic nor atheistic nor even agnostic, but 
as non-theistic. As to assertions regarding God, 
there is none to be made. But as to assumptions, 
we have to assume self-dependence. We have 
to deal with a world which is not of our making 
except only as we participate directly in such 
making. But we have to deal with it on moral- 
ethical bases and with truths which we can hardly 
take as other than homemade. Can we, with 
sound justification, either credit or blame God 
for them? Perhaps it is something like an author’s 
statement in the preface of a book wherein he 
generously acknowledges help from various 
sources, but assures his readers that he himself 
must take the rap for what the book contains. 

It would seem that we are now ready to con- 
sider the question, “Is a non-theistic religion pos- 
sible and, if so, what might be some of its salient 
points?” With reference to this question, we 
can let Dewey do much of the ball-carrying, be- 
cause it is to this question that he has addressed 
himself in A Common Faith. 

First, in attempting to reach a working defi- 
nition of religion or religious, he indulges in 
several pages of speculation as to what articles 
or article of faith might be found common to all 
religions or religionists. And, as might be ex- 
pected, he finds no specific article of creed or 
belief regarding which there is consensus or 
agreement. As to the immaculate conception or 
even the divinity of Jesus Christ, there is great 
divergence even among Christian faiths. As to 
the vehicle for God’s revelation, divergence is 
multifarious. As to the nature of God Himself, 
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there seem to be almost as many different be- 
liefs as there are believers. 

The upshot of Dewey’s thinking may be 
roughly expressed by saying that, if there is any- 
thing common to the aims, aspirations, or con- 
victions of mankind which may be called re- 
ligious, it must be the human wish, desire, or 
hope to make things better. As to what it is that 
requires betterment or what indeed constitutes 
betterment, there is little agreement. Only the 
desire for it seems common. Many seem not even 
to hope for it in this world; only in the world 
to come. 

Some see betterment as achievable by carry- 
ing out certain rituals; some by undergoing 
emotional crises which they call conversion; some 
by professing faith in God and resolving to be 
amenable to His will; some by setting up five-, 
ten-, or fifteen-year plans and working toward 
their achievement; some by looking toward pro- 
grams for social-economic reform; some by get- 
ting more money than they now have. 

Our point is that, if we can take the desire 
to achieve human betterment (either for ourselves 
or for others) as a characterization of that which 
we deem religious, then a religion which is non- 
theistic is indeed a possibility. For human sanc- 
tions can be employed in determining ways and 
means to achieve such a purpose as well as can 
sanctions which are taken to be cosmic. In fact, 
does hard-headed examination of the events of 
human history show that such sanctions have 
ever been other than human? It is often claimed 
that God sanctions this or that, but each claim 
invariably turns out to be one made by a human 
being and one based solely upon human convic- 
tion. 

What might be the nature of a religion based 
on the assumption of humanly derived ideals and 
humanly derived truths? An ideal is something 
to hope for; an end or goal to attain if at all pos- 
sible, or to strive toward if attainment seems 
impossible; a good which we would like some- 
time to possess. A truth is a principle which in- 
dicates the action necessary to achieve an end; 
dependable means to an end. 

If ideals or ends are taken as God-sanctioned, 
then man must not tamper with them. Therein 
lies sacrilege. Man has merely to determine 
what means are necessary for their achievement. 
In other words, God-sanctioned ends (which are 
absolute) are complete justification for any means 
necessary to attain them; “the ends justify the 
means.” Need I enumerate the kinds of deeds 
which this principle has evoked during the course 
of human history? 
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If, on the other hand, ideas or ends are taken 
as man-sanctioned, then whenever man sees that 
certain ends are not working out as he anticipated 
—when he sees certain ends requiring or leading 
to means which seem inhumane or indecent— 
he has no hesitation in reconsidering his ideals 
Or purposes to see whether indeed they are not 
in need of renovation. Thus, we arrive at Dewey’s 
proposal that an act or an effort which is to be 
considered religious is one in which ends and 
means—‘“the ideal and the actual’—are, either 
or both, so modified as to be brought more nearly 
in keeping with one another. It may be that ideals 
require alteration; it may be that procedures need 
to be changed; or reciprocal adjustment may be 
indicated. In any case, it is man’s judgment which 
is the court of last resort; collective judgment, 
of course, whenever collective wrongs require 
adjudication. And it is not a kingdom which is 
indicated, but a democracy in which all partici- 
pate on equal terms in arriving at decisions and 
all are equally obligated to abide by the decisions. 
Democratic governance is the means for achiev- 
ing relativization of human social values. Democ- 
racy is a foe of absolutes. 

Thus, what is it that represents divinity if not 
mankind’s perennial and indefatigable struggle 
toward something which he deems better than 
what he now has? And what has placed him 
above the beasts of the field and even the fowls 
of the air, making him little lower than the angels, 
if not a human mind which can abstract parti- 
cularized qualities from concrete situations, trans- 
fer them in imagination to other situations, and 
thereby create something new under the sun? 
What higher respect can we show man than 
this? And, if we wish to go further and assume 
God to be man’s creator, what more than this 
has been said of the greatness of God’s creation? 

Moreover, there is place in a faith such as this 
for what, if not supernatural, is at least super- 
human. That represents recognition of the oft- 
demonstrated principle that in union there is 
strength. In working together, on the basis of 
democratic governance and of employing the 
scientific way to attain truth (which is indeed 
a democratic way), men can and do achieve far 
more than any or all of them can or could pos- 
sibly achieve by working each to himself alone. 
The idea that a group can rise no higher than 
its greatest member is doubtless a false one, 
hardly to be taken seriously by an.one who has 
had opportunity to witness the tremendous 
achievements of modern, cooperative, scientific 
endeavor. Yes, by working freely and amicably 
together, man is in a real sense able to transcend 
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himself; to achieve superhumanity. What more 
is divinity? 

A relativistic philosophy is one in which faith 
is freely and frankly placed in man himself. Man 
has to deal with a world which is not of his own 
choosing. But he does so on the basis of truths 
for which he himself is responsible, formulated 
by means of an inductive-deductive method which 
we call scientific, and on the basis of a value- 
system for which he is disposed to blame no one 
but himself. Whatever may be the assistance he 
has received from other sources, man’s truth- 
system and value-system are taken to be his own 
responsibility. He may take them or leave them 
as he sees fit. Faith, ideals, truth, and commit- 
ment all play a real part in a relativistic system 
of thought. 

Yet, though affording man tremendous free- 
dom in ordering his way of life, relativistic phi- 
losophy is in no wise completely subjectivist, 
solipsistic, or based on the doctrine of absolute 
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free-will. Dewey’s principle of perceptual inter- 
action—that what I make of the world before me 
has to be agreeable to that world—is a thorough 
denial of solipsism. In the degree to which I 
enjoy freedom in concocting my truth-and-value 
system, to that degree do I shoulder the responsi- 
bility for adopting a truth-and-value system which 
is competent and noble. Competence and nobil- 
ity are not forced upon me, nor is there any 
guarantee that I shall evince them. But, when I 
recognize that competence and nobility will be 
mine only if and when I choose and achieve a 
way of life which will display these virtues, then 
indeed I see that I must work at the job; that 
I must employ my own resources to their fullest; 
that I must be a disciplined person—one who, 
though taking my full measure of enjoyment of 
life, nevertheless must bestir myself in ways not 
always agreeable or enjoyable to do my just 
part in ordering and carrying on the affairs of 
the world. 





Prexy Speaks: 
A Toe-Hold, Now for a Foot-Hold 


Asked to comment on the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act recently signed into law by President 
Eisenhower, Phi Delta Kappa’s international presi- 
dent, John C. Whinnery, superintendent of Monte- 
bello, Calif., schools, made the following statement: 

“The benefits provided in the new federal pro- 
gram of aid to education fall short of the realistic 
needs of the nation’s educational program. Never- 
theless, the federal aid program represents a positive 
gain, a recognition of the existence of problems, 
and a determination to activate ideas. 

“We should regard this as a step in the right di- 
rection and we should feel encouraged that we have 
established a beach-head in the federal forum. We 
cannot expect our federal legislators to share in 
exact form our feelings, emotions, and aspirations 
for education. Our communication can never pro- 
duce an exact image, and figures—cold and costly— 
are analytically not too persuasive. 

“What we need at this point is for all segments 
of the education profession to work in unity for an 
expanded aid program, each person playing his part 
to the full extent of his ability. We have in the new 
program public acknowledgement that a problem 
exists. For all of us this is a point of departure, 
signaling the call to vigorous action. It will do but 
little good to criticize and condemn, to grieve for 
the lost cause of federal aid to school housing. But 
we can work for recognition of unanswered ques- 
tions and in so doing make our future somewhat 
more impressive than our past.” 


NYU School of Education 
Tries ‘Dual Progress Plan’ 


Last month the Dual Progress Plan, billed as an 
experiment that may alter the structure of U. S. 
elementary education, was introduced in the third 
to sixth grades of the Long Beach and Ossining, 
N. Y., schools under direction of the New York 
University School of Education as the first project 
of the NYU Experimental Teaching Center. 


The Dual Progress Plan, originated by Dean 
George Stoddard, provides a new way of using 
teacher talent and a new method of organizing the 
pupils’ study program. Pupils spend half of their 
school day with one teacher responsible for the 
language arts—reading, writing, spelling, speech— 
and the social studies. During the other half they 
study in separate classes in science, mathematics, 
art and crafts, and music, with different teachers 
in each. 

Progress in the language arts and social studies 
(as well as in physical education, for which a spe- 
cial teacher is provided) is based on the traditional 
grade system that corresponds roughly to the stu- 
dents’ ages. In math, science, art, and music, each 
pupil’s progress is determined solely by his ability 
to learn, and not on a grade basis. Thus the gifted 
pupil advances in these subjects as rapidly as his 
talent allows. 

More than 2,600 pupils and some 110 teachers 
are taking part in the first year of the program. The 
Ford Foundation is supporting the Dual Progress 
Plan financially. 





Psychological Re-Education of Delinquents 


By ROBERT R. BENSON 


SYCHOLOGICAL Re-Education of Delin- 

quents” was introduced into the curriculum 

of Mary Manse College in Toledo as an 
advanced undergraduate two semester hour course 
in 1956-57. It was designed to meet the needs 
of future school counselors, social workers, psy- 
chologists, and (especially) future teachers. 

Course content utilized a psycho-cultural ap- 
proach to the etiology of delinquency and to the 
problems of re-educating youth with anti-social 
traits. Special emphasis was placed on diagnostic 
and therapeutic aspects of school-child relation- 
ships. The primary aim was to help prospective 
professionals become more fully aware of the po- 
tentialities and limitations existing within the so- 
called “child with problems.” Instruction em- 
phasized instructor-student sharing methods. Stu- 
dent reports on pertinent reading materials and on 
visits to community agencies serving the “child 
with problems” were presented and discussed. 

Future educators, perhaps more than any of the 
other professionals, need a course such as this on 
the undergraduate level, largely because they 
usually begin their teaching practice immediately 
after obtaining the bachelor’s degree. A better 
understanding of causal factors in pupil misbe- 
havior should enable the teacher to take more 
intelligent corrective measures. As eminent Juven- 
ile Court Judge Paul W. Alexander has often 
stated, “Attitudes are not changed by platitudes, 
but human conduct is changed by human con- 
tact.” These words and their implications seem 
particularly applicable to teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. 

Striking similarities exist in the relationships 
between parent and child, teacher and pupil, coun- 
selor and client, therapist and patient. In each, we 
find elements of authority or “expertness” in re- 
lation to dependence, weakness, or inadequacy. 
The early parent-child relationship serves as a 
prototype for all other relationships. 

What has all of this to do with the underlying 
philosophy of the course just described? Perhaps 
a little theoretical orientation may be useful. If 
we accept the premise that “delinquents are made, 
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not born,” we need then to look for the underly- 
ing influences, constructive and destructive, to 
which the child and adolescent are subjected. I 
use the term “subjected” because impositions, if 
you will, are placed on the individual, particular- 
ly from birth through adolescence. He must ac- 
cede to the wishes, in some cases demands, of his 
parents (or “mothering one”) during infancy and 
early childhood if he is to receive their approval. 
Acceptance and approval contribute much to- 
wards healthy development of feelings of security 
within the young child, and are of considerable 
importance for later integrated personality de- 
velopment. Clinical experience indicates that feel- 
ings of insecurity frequently result in the cir- 
cular reaction of insecurity—frustration—aggres- 
sion, or other types of “acting out behavior.” If 
the mothering one is overly concerned, unduly 
anxious, overly rigid, excessively punitive, or uti- 
lizes an indifferent approach towards getting the 
child to conform, or if the child is rejected psy- 
chologically, he develops patterns of behavior 
ranging from mild fearfulness in relationship to 
peers and adults to more exaggerated forms of 
mental illness and sociopathy.' This is not to 
offer the thesis that environment, i.e., parents, 
siblings, relatives, school, church, or peer rela- 
tionships together or individually predispose the 
child towards mental illness or acting out kinds 
of behavior similar to those found in character 
neurosis or sociopathic-like states. What it does 
mean, in general terms, is that infants, children, 
adolescents, and adults alike need consistent love, 
sympathy, and understanding. They need to 
feel, to know, that they belong, that they 
are a part of something, and that they are 
wanted. If these needs are frustrated early in life, 
then fight or flight reactions may be anticipated. 
A sense of belonging may sometimes be partially 
achieved by becoming a part of an anti-social 
group. From this group evolves a collective dis- 
play of resistance and rejection of authority, 
whether it be expressed towards the home, school, 
or community. Oftentimes, the youngster hopes 
to find security in the group which he has not 
found in his home or in his class at school. Ado- 


1In 1930, G. E. Partridge advocated the term ‘“‘sociopath’’ in 
place of “‘psychopath."” In 1952, The American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation officially replaced the term “‘psychopathic’’ with “sociopathic.” 
In this paper, constructs of the late Dr. Robert Lindner are used, 
i.e., sociopath or those with sociopathic-like traits are individuals 
who are egocentric, reject authority, lack insight, or have knowledge 
of but do not internalize social regulations. These characteristics 
are attributed to a lack of early social interaction. As a result. 
such individuals have never learned to ‘‘take the role of the other” 
nor have they learned to evaluate their actions through the eyes of 
other people. 








lescents in particular have strong needs to be un- 
derstood and to be accepted. 


My experience as clinical psychologist on the 
staff of the Family Court in Toledo, Ohio, in- 
volves diagnostic studies which are utilized by 
the court in formulating a just disposition based 
on child guidance principles. These diagnostic 
studies are also used by probation counselors 
(social workers) in their supervision and counsel- 
ing of youngsters assigned to them by the court 
for guidance, and by the Child Study Institute 
special education teachers in formulating methods 
of teaching and disciplining. In addition, I see a 
limited number of adolescents who have not been 
amenable to probation counseling—those who are 
in need of intensive relationship therapy, but 
for whom community mental hygiene services are 
generally unavailable, either because of the 
youngster’s strong resistance toward treatment or 
because of parental lack of cooperation. For this 
kind of youngster, private psychiatric help is gen- 
erally too costly, or otherwise not available for 
the reasons already given. To treat such young- 
sters means that a very basic relationship must 
be developed, a core built out of mutual trust, 
faith, and confidence. Establishment of this core 
is fundamental. Without it, the youngster will be 
unable to share his problems even superficially. 


As we know, some youngsters commit solitary 
delinquencies. The “juvenile lone wolf” whose de- 
velopmental history is barren of any healthy, sat- 
isfying relationship with even one adult is, in my 
opinion, more unhappy or just as emotionally ill 
as is the frankly psychotic, brain-damaged, or 
feebieminded child. If an individual has never ex- 
perienced feelings of consideration, respect, or 
love from someone, how will he be able to ex- 
press such feelings towards other human beings? 
If he has never experienced a healthy control 
from without, how will he be able to exert ap- 
propriate self control from within? 


Teachers act in loco parentis. This indeed 
makes them a vital part of the school child’s 
very existence. Children who have never ex- 
perienced a consistently warm understanding re- 
lationship with their parents have difficulty in 
viewing their individual teachers as consistent and 
understanding. If parents have not had time for 
their children, it is unlikely that these children 
will, in turn, ever feel that their problems are im- 
portant enough to talk over with their teachers. 
Children who have been over-indulged, who have 
always been the center of attention and the apple 
of the parental eye, will have difficulty in relat- 
ing to both teachers and peers because they are 
unwilling to share their teacher with other stu- 
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dents. It is important to note that the over-in- 
dulgent, over-solicitous parent is not necessarily 
expressing positive parental feeling, but may, in 
fact, be expressing rejection. The teacher’s atten- 
tion is obtained either through excessive com- 
pliance, overt resistance, or withdrawal symptoms. 
These mechanisms frequently manifest themselves 
in varied forms of classroom disturbance. 


Some teachers, because of their own personal 
needs, coupled with a lack of training in the area 
of personality and related problems, tend to 
react emotionally to misbehavior on the part of 
the student, rather than to react with understand- 
ing and sound judgment. Such a response on the 
part of the teacher is likely to perpetuate and fur- 
ther ingrain the child’s feelings of insecurity, 
which may have taken root earlier in faulty child- 
parent relationships. All professional persons who 
deal with children need to function as diagnosti- 
cians. Once a hypothetical diagnosis is made and 
the “what caused?” question has been at least 
tentatively answered, “re-education” may begin. 


Common among teacher complaints are: “Class- 
es are too large.” “There isn’t enough time to 
devote to the child with problems—there are too 
many with problems.” “The class should not be 
disrupted by one or two youngsters.” All of these 
complaints are justified, I am sure, at least in part. 
As a teacher, I recognize that these are very real 
problems. However, if we believe and practice 
the doctrine that each child has the right to be 
educated—socially and psychologically as well as 
academically—then we will readily recognize that 
each pupil in our class is different, and that he 
has his own set of unique needs. Teacher atti- 
tudes, methods, and discipline will be modified 
accordingly, taking into account the psychology 
of individual differences. Teachers are not amateur 
psychiatrists or psychologists, nor are they ex- 
pected to be. However, a consistently sincere, 
warm, and understanding attitude on their part 
will go a long way toward preventing classroom 
behavior problems. 


Teachers, like all other professional people, 
should recognize when additional help is needed 
and make appropriate referral. Usually this will 
be to the school counselor, dean, or principal, 
from whose office sufficient help and guidance 
may be obtained, or from whose office referral 
to the school psychological services, community 
mental hygiene facility, private therapist, or pos- 
sibly to the court clinic will be made. It is through 
coordinated effort and understanding that positive 
corrective measures generally can be taken to help 
the child become a better integrated personality 
and a happier individual. 
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The Place Of Philosophy in 


Educational Research 


By CLYDE V. MARTIN 


to the days of Hellenic Greece. Its foot- 

hold is ancient indeed. With the coming of 
age of scientific experimentation and “objective 
measurement” as research methods earlier in this 
century in America, the volume of philosophical 
research in education declined severely, not only 
in the more immediately applied fields, but also 
in the area of theoretical foundations of education, 
where descriptive studies for the first time se- 
cured a firm foothold. 

With this heavy emphasis on researches based 
upon a “scientific” methodology has come the 
slow realization, growing steadily during the last 
score years, that facts in themselves are meaning- 
less. It is a remarkable travesty that:? 


Ti. use of philosophy in research dates back 


Japanese educators have already published two 
volumes of a proposed eight-volume edition of the 
works of the great educator, thinker and founder of 
the modern public school, the Swiss Johann Hein- 
rich Pestalozzi, whereas the United States possesses 
nothing but imperfect and even distorted transla- 
tions of small parts of his work, though he has 
exercised a decisive influence on her school system 
and though her educators could still learn very 
much from him about the practical and ethical 
implications of the principles of methods in teach- 
ing. 

In Freeman’s words: 

Science can . . . evaluate the means, but not the 
ends; it can estimate the efficiency of the process, 
but cannot determine or even influence its direc- 
tion. It has, therefore, gone about as far as it can 
in improving education. For further advance, it may 
be asserted, we must turn to an essentially different 
inquiry, the discovery or rediscovery of the basic 
values that underlie education. This is to be made 
by independent and self-sustaining thought or re- 
flection. Science has shot its bolt. It remains for 
philosophy to take the field. 


If facts are to enter into human affairs, they 
must be interpreted. Any interpretation of them 
must be in terms of assumed values. Not only will 
this assumed value determine the scale of im- 
portance attached to the various amassed facts, 
but it will determine which facts are to be ad- 
mitted in argument and which ones are not. 
Factual relevance is determined not by scientific 
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criteria, but by “normative” criteria—upon which, 
finally, the whole research effort turns. Hullfish 
makes the point admirably:* 


We know in some considerable detail now, for in- 
stance, the duties that high-school teachers are 
called upon to perform. This is information of the 
highest value. But on this score, as on all others, 
the mere presence of facts, no matter in what quan- 
tity, does not provide us with an educational pro- 
gram. These facts, in themselves, do not answer 
the question, “What duties should the high-school 
teacher perform?” To this question science, except 
insofar as it frankly turns philosopher, can provide 
no answer. We know that behavior is shot through 
and through with habit. It is of paramount im- 
portance to know this, but, as knowledge, it does 
not tell us whether or not education should set its 
methods so that habit becomes the master of the 
individual or for the purposes of making the in- 
dividual the master of habit. We know, too, that 
certain dates and events of historical importance 
occur more frequently than others in social in- 
tercourse, spoken and written. This fact, however, 
does not tell us what history to teach. We must 
again have recourse to our fundamental purpose. 
We are being told at the moment that students on 
the college level learn as much (and with equal 
or superior proficiency) in large classes as in small 
classes. Information of this sort is of value in the 
event there is but one purpose of a college educa- 
tion, to absorb information. Change the purpose and 
the evidence slate is blank again. 

It appears to have been felt in some quarters 
that philosophy is less rigorous in its methods than 
science. Dewey contended that such a conclusion 
is untenable, on the ground that there is a unity 
and a continuity of the thought process. What 
is essential to ordered, reflective—we might say 
“straight”—thinking is that the investigator pos- 
sesses a cautious, open mind, that he be prepared 
to reserve judgment, and that his attitude be 
critical and circumspect. Rigorous thinkers are 
equally at home in science or in philosophy. It 
is interesting to note that historically science 
sprang from philosophy. It is significant also that 
not only have many of the greatest contributors 

? Robert poe. On the Reform of Educational Research, Occasional 
ot on. > 4 , Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 

2 Frank N. Freeman, “Concluding Comments and Remarks on the 
Province of Scientific Inquiry,” The Scientific Movement in Edu- 
cation, 487-95. Thirty- >} feeeoms of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II, Citation on pp. 488 

Henry G. Hullfish, “The Sista of Philoso 
Education,” Journal of Educational Research, 
1929, pp. 159-165. 

For an eloquent statement of the case denying that there can 
be “Philosophical Research,” see Percival M. Symonds, “A Course 
in the Technique of Educational Research,"’ Teachers College Record, 


Dewey, How We . Boston: D. C 
Heath and Co., 1933, x + 301 pp. Consult the first several pages 
of both Part I and Parr II. 
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to science in past centuries been eminent philos- 
ophers, but that today—as witness Schweitzer, 
Russell, and Whitehead—some of our greatest 
scientists and mathematicians are also distinguish- 
ed philosophers. 

Confusion in American education is charged 
by conservative® and progressive® educators alike. 
This confusion can be resolved, if at all, only 
on the philosophical level, as Hullfish rightly sug- 
gests. If there occurs no widening of the area of 
agreement with respect to the function and aims 
of education, there can be no fundamental gain 
accruing to education from scientific studies, for 
“gain” is without meaning except as it is related 
to some purpose, some systematic view which 
holds that one particular state of affairs is to be 
desired over another. Ends are quite as impor- 
tant as means, and take logical precedence over 
them. If American education is to resolve its 
pivotal problems, it must concern itself vitally with 
the matter of direction, asking: Knowledge—for 
what? To paraphrase Kant’s famous admonition 
that concepts without percepts are empty, while 
percepts without concepts are blind: we must 
recognize that (a) there is a unity of all penetrat- 
ing thought, (b) science and philosophy are com- 
plementary and mutually interdependent, (c) sci- 
entific thinking and philosophical thinking form 
an investigatory continuum, (d) science and phi- 
losophy interpenetrate each other, and (e) there 
should be recognition that “Some fields of ex- 
perience may be cultivated narrowly and by in- 
tensive, analytical methods; others require a broad 
synthetic sweep of thought. There may well be 
division of labor between the analyzers and the 
synthesizers.” Smith applies these broad prin- 
ciples to educational research, as follows:* 


The philosophical procedure maintains just as 
important a place in the category of research pro- 
cedures as does the broad general term “scientific.” 

All research must possess both the scientific and 
philosophical approach. 

The scientific method without the aid of philo- 
sophical implications has not proved successful. 

Finally, scientific research without a philosophical 
technique to aid it is fundamentally ineffective, 
and philosophical method without a scientific basis 
to support it leads nowhere. 


5 See, for example, (1) Isaac L. Kandel, The Cult of Uncertainty. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1943. X+ 129pp.; (2) va ag 
of Michael Demiashkevich, Introduction to the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. New York: American Book Co., 1935. xiii + 449 pp.; and 
(3) Chapter IV, Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. X + 120 pp. 

®In point are (1) Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at the 
Crossroads. New York: Newson and Co., 1938. 128 pp.; and (2) 
John Dewey, The Way Out of Educational Confusion. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1931. 41 pp. 

7 Freeman, op. cit., p. 494. 

®§ Henry Lester Smith, Educational Research, Educational Publica- 
tions, Bloomington, Indiana, 1944, p. 106. 
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T should be borne in mind that education com- 

prehends the renewal of the very substance 
of civilization. Its concerns run far beyond the 
methodological. Only at the greatest peril to 
civilization itself can education fail constantly to 
reconsider its basic aims and functions. Quality 
is as important as quantity. Perhaps nowhere in 
the modern world does the latter receive more 
respect than in America, and considerations of 
the former suffer more from neglect.® As Ulich, 
writing in 1937, comments: 


According to the bibliographies of ‘Doctors’ 
Theses under Way in Education’ in the Journal of 
Educational Research during the years 1930 to 1936, 
more than 90 per cent of the intended dissertations 
were dedicated to techniques, to organization, to 
experimental and descriptive forms of psychology, 
to testing and measurements, while less than 10 per 
cent were concerned with those problems which 
give to our whole educational endeavor its sense of 
direction, with values and aims in education and 
civilization, the thoughts and problems of the great 
leaders, the relation of education to the history 
of religion and philosophy and to the development 
of literature, art, the sciences, and the great 
human institutions.1° 


Ulich’s analysis appears to hold true today. 
And analysis (by the writer) of doctoral dis- 
sertations under way during the academic year 
1950-1951" confirms his thesis that only a small 
fraction of the research in education is given over 
to studies geared to levels of high generalization 
or that may be classified as biographical, historical, 
or as being in the area of comparative education. 

It is important that departments of education in 
our institutions of higher learning encourage 
broad, conceptual research. Let us not deter or 
estrange the liberal mind. Let us encourage stud- 
ies inquiring into the proper ends of education 
and the proper relation of education to other dis- 
ciplines. Without signs of increased emphasis up- 
on the normative area of research, departments 
of education cannot actualize their maximum 
potential contributions and ramifications of the 
edifice of education will have been seriously 


stunted. 





® Ortega y Gasset contributes the following ignant observation, 
thinking of the Western world as a whole: he most immediate 
result of this wmbalanced specialization has been that today, when 
there are more ‘scientists’ than ever, there are much less ‘cultured’ 
men than, for example, about 1750. And the worst is that with 
these turnspits of science not even the real progress of science itse 
is assured. For science needs from time to time, as a necessary 
regulator of its own advance, a labour of reconstitution, and 

this demands an effort towards unification, which grows more and 
more difficult, involving, as it does ever-vaster regions of the 
world’s knowle See Jose Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt of the 
Masses, p. 125. London: G. Allen & 1932, 204 pp. 

1 Robert Ulich, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

" The list used by the writer to make this estimate was provided 
by Rolfe Lanier Hunt's compilation. See his ‘Doctors’ Dissertations 
Under Way in aa > ey 1950-1951,” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 32, 
No. 6, February, 1951, pp. 263-93. 
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The Underprivileged Half 


®& More than half the nation’s school districts are 
too small to give students a “well rounded” program, 
according to standards set by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

The AASA Commission on School District Reor- 
ganization says a school district should have at least 
forty teachers and 1,200 students, but its figures 
show that only about one district in eight is large 
enough to employ as many as forty teachers. Fewer 
than half operate schools for more than fifty stu- 
dents. 

Under these circumstances, good college entrance 
programs—including science courses—and vocation- 
al programs go by the board. 

Merely getting school district reorganization un- 
der way is one of the biggest problems states face, 
the Commission says. But in the last twenty years the 
number of districts has been reduced from 127,530 to 
59,270. The job is now more important than ever 
because, with an expected 37 per cent increase in 
enrollments in the next ten years, teachers and 
classrooms will have to be used more efficiently. 

These facts and conclusions come from School 
District Organization, a 324-page book available 
from the AASA at $5 per copy. 


For Large-Scale Testing, Grades 6-9 


> The Educational Testing Service has recently pub- 
lished a work of importance to those persons directly 
concerned with encouraging young people best fitted 
for advance study. It is titled Selections from Re- 
source Materials, Large-Scale Programs of Testing 
for Guidance. It is available from ETS at 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, N. J., on a limited basis to edu- 
cators involved with large diversified testing pro- 
grams where the testing is done in grades six to nine. 


Is There a Psychologist in the Crowd? 


B® When Youngstown TV Station WFMJ canceled 
scheduled programs (including “Cleo the Talking 
Dog”) one evening last July to present a live broad- 
cast of the UN Security Council debates on the Leb- 
anon crisis, viewers kept up a steady stream of 
telephoned complaints: 

“I’m up to here with those politicians in Washing- 
ton.” 

“How much longer do we have to put up with 
this awful program?” 

“Who cares?” 


F 


Power of Positive Thinking 


® Refreshingly, the theme of the Twenty-Third 
Annual Education Conference to be sponsored 
jointly by the American Council on Education and 
the Educational Records Bureau is “The Positive 
Values in the American Educational System.” 

The meeting will be held on October 30 and 31 
at the Commodore Hotel in New York, with morn- 
ing, luncheon, and afternoon sessions on both days 
and an evening meeting on the 30th. 

Among the topics to be discussed are “An Ap- 
praisal of Present-Day American Education,” “Un- 
derstanding Education in the Soviet Union,” “Stu- 
dent Evaluation through Improved Test Norms,” 
“Strengthening the Quality of American Educa- 
tion,” and “How Effectively Are Our Schools Meet- 
ing the Public Demand for Teaching the Basic 
Skills?” 

Luncheon speakers will be James B. Conant, dis- 
cussing his study of the American high school, and 
Charles Van Doren, on the place of the humanities 
in education. Alan T. Waterman, director of the 
National Science Foundation, will address the Fri- 
day morning session on the impact of recent sci- 
entific developments on education. 

Other outstanding speakers include Samuel M. 
Brownell, superintendent of Detroit schools; Oliver 
J. Caldwell, assistant commissioner for international 
education, U. S. Office of Education; John M. Fisch- 
er, superintendent of Baltimore schools; Byron S. 
Hollinshead, director, Commission on the Survey 
of Dentistry of the American Council on Education; 
Lester W. Nelson, executive associate, Fund for the 
Advancement of Education; Wilson Parkhill, head- 
master, Collegiate School; George Spache, director 
of the Reading Laboratory and Clinic, University of 
Florida, and president, International Reading Asso- 
ciation; and Stuyvesant Wainwright, U. S. House 
of Representatives. 


Recommended for Industrial Arts Teachers 


& Creative Design for the Industrial Arts Teacher, 
a booklet prepared by a design research team at 
the University of Minnesota, is recommended by 
Roger E. Wilk. Eta Chapter newsletter editor. Itself 
a model of typographical design, the book was pub- 
lished by the Educational Affairs Department of the 
Ford Motor Company and can be obtained for 25¢ 
by writing the A. & W. Press, Box 35, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 
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Three Per Cent for Research? 


Bm In two speeches at “New Challenge” confer- 
ences at the University of Texas College of Edu- 
cation in July, the dean of Boston University’s 
School of Education proposed that money should 
be allocated in school budgets for “a vast program 
of research and development . . . the development 
of new projects, new subject matter to be taught, 
and the creation of new knowledge through em- 
pirical investigation.” 

Dean Max R. Goodson suggested as a “target 
figure” three per cent of an annual school budget. 
“The sum of money the American people are going 
to invest in producing more destructive instruments 
of war and in the exploration of outer space in the 
next ten years staggers the imagination—but still no 
proposal is being made that even a fraction of that 
amount of money will be spent upon investigating 
social-psychological reality in which we all live,” he 
said. 

Dr. Goodson added that the controversy in re- 
gard to education’s achievements, its failures, and 
the areas where improvement are possible cannot be 
reduced sufficiently for confident action by a self- 
reliant profession until there is more research and 
development. 


Twenty Billions for Education 


B® In the 1957-58 school year the federal govern- 
ment provided some 4 per cent of the money spent 
for public education, the states 41 per cent, and local 
districts 55 per cent. Expenditures per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance rose from $400 to an estimated 
$430. Total expenditures for education, including 
capital outlay, were $19.8 billions, divided as fol- 
lows: For public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, $13 billions; private $2.1 billions; for public 
higher education, $2.7 billions; private $2. 

These figures come from Progress of Public Edu- 
cation, 1957-58, published by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


‘Things Ain’t What They Used To Be 
And Probably Never Wuz’ 


“When we were boys, boys had to do a little work 
in school. They were not coaxed; they were ham- 
mered. Spelling, writing, and arithmetic were not 
electives; and you had to learn. 

“In these more fortunate times, elementary edu- 
cation has become in many places a sort of vaude- 
ville show. The child must be kept amused and learns 
what he pleases. Many sage teachers scorn the old- 
fashioned rudiments, and it seems to be regarded 
as between misfortune and a crime for a child to 
learn to read... . ” 

—New York Sun editorial dated 1902. 

More than 600 teachers from the U. S. and forty- 
two other countries are taking part in the 1958-59 
teacher exchange program administered by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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Dear Editor: 

Whatever the quality of our teaching may be, it 
won’t do much good unless the mental attitude of 
our children is changed. They now want to by-pass 
college, not go through it. I have asked quite a few 
girl graduates and men too about what are variously 
known in America as cinch, gut, snap, soft, and pud 
courses. The last was used by a girl who was gradu- 
ated two years ago from the University of Kansas. 
She said, “I took two pud courses, ‘Common Insect 
Pests’ and ‘Native Shrubs and Trees.’ They were 
so dull I failed them both.” 

God Almighty! as Ross would have said.—JAMEs 
THURBER, The Stafford Hotel, St. James’s Place, 
London. 


Dear Editor: 

I am calling to your attention—as if it were nec- 
essary—the rather vicious and misinformed edi- 
torials about education in three weekly magazines of 
national circulation: Saturday Evening Post, March 
29; Life, March 31; and Time, March 30. 

In all three of these, the attack is on John Dewey, 
as if his ideas and his disciples were the cause of 
educational ineptitude. 

I have written in protest . . . to these three rags. 
In all three letters I have tried to make it clear that 
it was not John Dewey himself, but his distorters, 
who fathered the era of soft pedagogy. . . . 

In my judgment, the PHt DELTA Kappan could do 
a much-needed service by producing and publishing 
very soon the evidence that it was not Dewey's 
words, but isolated quotations out of context, twisted 
by wilful men, that formed the excuses of the soft- 
pedagogists. It would in my judgment be quite in 
order to come right out in print and ask these three 
editors to admit conspicuously that they were in 
error. . . STEPHEN G. RIcH (Rho 45—Life 3), 
13 Otsego Road, Verona, N. J. 


(Editor’s Note: Steve Rich, educational lead- 
er, died on August 10. An emeritus member 
of the New York University faculty, he had 
established a successful publishing business. At 
the time of his death, Rich was historian of 
Rho Chapter, which he had served in many 
capacities. He made a hobby of attending Phi 
Delta Kappa Biennial Councils following re- 
tirement from teaching. The article in this 
KapPaN written by John Susky is dedicated 
to his memory.) 

* a * 


“Children would not be sent [to school] by parents 
at all, if they did not act as prisons in which the 


immature are kept from worrying the mature.” 
—Bernard Shaw 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


By MAYNARD BEMIS, Executive Secretary 


HIS abbreviated annual report is intended 

to give the membership of Phi Delta Kappa 

an overview of the fraternity-wide profession- 
al program, publications, finance, and membership 
statistics for the 49th fiscal year. We invite letters 
asking specific questions not answered here. 


Professional Program 


Phi Delta Kappa’s purposes—research, service, 
and leadership—are interpreted and implemented 
through the fraternity’s professional program. At 
the international level this has been done primar- 
ily through the commissions and the fraternity 
publications. But the most satisfying and lasting 
results continue to be achieved at the local chap- 
ter level, where the possibility for involvement 
of Phi Delta Kappans is multiplied many times 
and the problems and issues are specific and close 
at hand. 

Commission Activity. During the 49th fiscal 
year the Commission on Selective Recruitment 
of Teachers, under the chairmanship of Aubrey 
L. Berry, completed its biennial activity. The com- 
mission developed twenty-one recruitment proj- 
ects, any one of which could be adopted by a local 
chapter and carried to a profitable conclusion. 
The commission’s publication, “Projects for 
Teacher Recruitment,” is available to any chap- 
ter desiring guidance in the development of a 
program in teacher recruitment. The new com- 
mission, chaired by D. W. Tieszen and located in 
the Kansas City area, is already organized and 
engaged in planning its activities for the coming 
biennium. 

The Commission on International Education, 
chaired by Nelson L. Bossing, recognizing the 
importance of Asia as a battleground of contend- 
ing ideologies where the balance of world political 
power may be determined, prepared a special 
issue of the PHI DELTA KAPPAN (December, 1957) 
dealing with problems and promises of Asian edu- 
cation. The commission also developed a hand- 
book, “How to Welcome Foreign Visitors,” as a 
guide to local chapters in designing programs and 
projects for assisting students from other lands in 
becoming acquainted with American culture. The 
commission for the new biennium, Ronald An- 
derson chairman, is planning, among other proj- 


ects, a special issue of the PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
devoted to a report on the problems and promises 
of education in Africa. 

The Commission on Free Public Education, 
chaired by Arthur E. Arnesen, reported to the 
26th Biennial Council the completion of four pilot 
studies undertaken by Utah chapters represented 
in commission membership: (1) Selecting and 
honoring the “Man of the Year in Education” 
(but this year it was a woman): Alpha Upsilon 
Campus Chapter. (2) Developing “Public Forums 
on Education” in cooperation with local profes- 
sional and lay groups: Beta Omicron Campus 
Chapter. (3) “Identifying and Establishing Rap- 
port with Community Leaders”: Beta Sigma 
Campus Chapter. (4) “Establishing Rapport with 
Political Leaders”: Tau Field Chapter. 

The Commission on Research, Gordon Meding- 
er chairman, planned a special issue of the PH 
DELTA KAPPAN (March, 1958) devoted to what 
research says about the teaching-learning process. 
This issue proved so popular that the supply 
of extra copies was exhausted within a few weeks 
after publication. Reprints of specific articles are 
still available, however. 

The Commission on Educational Policies and 
Programs in Relation to Desegregation, under the 
chairmanship of J. B. White, published six issues 
of a newsletter, Patterns of Transition, and dis- 
tributed it to 7,000 administrators in seventeen 
states. The newsletter described the problems 
faced and what was done about them in school 
communities where desegregation has moved for- 
ward. The commission also secured a grant of 
$15,000 from the Ford Foundation for publica- 
tion of a manual which can be placed in the hands 
of school administrators facing the problems of 
orderly school desegregation. Necessary research 
and writing have been completed under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Herbert Wey, and publication is sched- 
uled for this winter. 

Commissions on Public Education and Re- 
search were terminated by action of the 26th 
Biennial Council. At the same time, however, 
plans were made to set up the Phi Delta Kappa 
Research Corporation to stimulate research in 
education and to disseminate educational research 
findings. The Council also approved the first of 
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a series of biennial research symposiums. The 
combined budget for these activities and the sup- 
port of the three remaining commissions amounts 
to $17,000, an increase of 60 per cent over the 
past biennium and evidence of Council interest 
in the professional program. 

Publications. The PHit DELTA KAPPAN, under 
the editorship of Stanley Elam, continues to be 
one of the outstanding professional journals in 
the field of education. One rough but significant 
measure of its popularity is the record of income 
from sales and subscriptions for the past three 
fiscal years: 47th year, $1,278.80; 48th year, 
$1,639.15; 49th year, $2,435.11. Two new feat- 
ures were added to the PH! DELTA KAPPAN dur- 
ing the 49th year: “Books for Leaders” and “Men 
in Education.” 

News, Notes & Quotes, Phi Delta Kappa’s 
quarterly newsletter, completed its second year as- 
sured of continuing life through Council ap- 
propriation of $2,000 a year for its publication. 
News, Notes & Quotes transmits to the member- 
ship general fraternity news and stories of out- 
standing chapter activities. The August issue is 
mailed each year to nominal members, as well 
as to those in good standing, as an invitation 
to reactivate their interest in Phi Delta Kappa. 

Dr. Carter V. Good and his associates have com- 
pleted the manuscript for the revised Dictionary 
of Education; proof has been read; and Mc- 
Graw-Hill has scheduled publication for late No- 
vember, 1958. The revision is superior in many 
ways to the original edition and promises to move 
the science of education forward by promoting 
the use of more precise terminology. 


Research Studies in Education, A Subject- 
Author Index and Research Methods Bibliog- 
raphy, compiled by Glenn Jensen, Mary Louise 
Lyda, and Carter V. Good, was named as one 
of the forty-eight “Outstanding Educational Books 
of 1957” by the authoritative Enoch Pratt Free 
Library Education Department. Research Studies 
has now proved its value to educational research 
and will need no further financial subsidy from 
Phi Delta Kappa. The companion research tool, 
A Directory of Educational Research Studies and 
Agencies, by Raymond J. Young, met a most 
favorable reception. Work on the revision of this 
directory is under way for publication of a 1959 
edition early next year. 


Fraternity Finance 


Under the capable direction of John R. Jones, 
Jr., Phi Delta Kappa business manager, office 
procedures continue to be streamlined and frater- 
nity funds efficiently managed. Total general fund 
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income for the past biennium amounted to $283.- 
663.69. Expenses were $263,134.18. The balance 
made possible the completion of equipment pur- 
chases authorized by the 25th Biennial Council 
and the liquidation of all remaining debt for Phi 
Delta Kappa’s new International Headquarters 
Building. Not only has the mortgage been retired, 
but all monies borrowed from our own Life Mem- 
bership and Endowment Funds have been re- 
turned. 

Phi Delta Kappa’s building fund drive closed 
May 31 by Council order with thirty-three chap- 
ters reaching or exceeding their “goals.” The roll 
of honor includes: District I—Alpha Tau Field, 
Salem, Oregon. District IH—Alpha Upsilon, Uni- 
versity of Utah; Beta Sigma, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity; Beta Tau, University of Hawaii; Gamma 
Epsilon, San Diego State College; and field chap- 
ters Alpha, San Francisco; Epsilon, Los Angeles; 
Xi, Sacramento; Alpha Omega, San Jose; Beta 
Gamma, San Luis Obispo; Beta Zeta, Chico; Beta 
Xi, Redlands; Beta Rho, Arcata (all of Cali- 
fornia). District I1I—-Gamma Field, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; Pi Field, San Antonio, Texas; Rho Field, 
Pittsburg, Kansas; Phi Field, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Beta Pi Field, Little Rock, Arkansas; District V— 
Alpha, Indiana University; Zeta, University of 
Chicago; Gamma Kappa, Butler University; and 
field chapters Nu, Chicago; Alpha Gamma, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Alpha Epsilon, Hammond, 
Indiana; Alpha Eta, Indianapolis; Alpha Theta, 
Bloomington, Illinois; Alpha Kappa, Appleton, 
Wisconsin; Alpha Lambda, Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
Alpha Mu, Lafayette, Indiana; Alpha Nu, Toledo, 
Ohio; District VI—Beta Gamma, George Wash- 
ington University. District VII—AIpha Iota Field, 
Jackson, Mississippi; Beta Alpha Field, Mobile, 
Alabama. 

At the top of page 45 is a cumulative statement 
of building fund receipts and expenditures. 

It should be noted that the replacement value 
of today’s capital assets is at least $250,000, 
whereas just four years ago Phi Delta Kappa had 
only $15,000 worth of furniture and office equip- 
ment and $70,000 in reserve funds. The complete 
needs of the headquarters building, however, have 
not yet been met. The street and visitors’ parking 
area in front of the building remain to be de- 
veloped; a retaining wall should be built along 
Union Street; and some kind of structure must be 
provided for outside maintenance equipment. 
These improvements can be made from current 
funds as a part of future biennial budgets. 

The 26th Biennial Council, sensing that mem- 
bership retention—the fraternity’s number one 
problem—can best be approached on the local 
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TABLE I. 


Receipts 


Contributions from members and chapters 
“Other contributions 

Receipts from pen-set sales .... 

Transferred from Reserve Fund 


Expenditures 


Land improvements ... 
Building—construction .. 
Building—architect’s fees ..... 

Office furniture and furnishings 
Office equipment ................... 
Custodial equipment 

Interest 

Fund raising costs and miscellaneous 


Bank balance, August 31, 1958 . 


Obligation for equipment previously authorized by 25th Biennial Council 


Balance 


* Contributions from friends and business firms that cannot be credired 


chapter accounts were closed on May 31, 1958 


OF CONCERN TO PHI DELTA KAPPA 
FINAL BUILDING FUND REPORT 


.$ 71,888.91 
505.81 
750.20 

88,625.44 


$161,770.36 


$ 6,800.00 
3,334.70 
114,433.65 
5,721.68 
8,612.46 
6,608.74 
662.01 
2,215.24 
9,665.09 


$158,053.57 
3,716.79 
3,716.79 

$ 0.00 

since 


to a particular chapter and all contributions received 





level, voted financial support for a vigorous dis- 
trict service program. Improved chapter programs 
and membership service may now be stimulated 
through regular and more frequent visitation by 
District Representatives and Coordinators and 
through fraternity-subsidized leadership schools 
and conferences for local chapter officers. For 
these purposes, $34,290 was made available— 
nearly 70 per cent more than the amount in- 
cluded in the previous budget. 

Fraternity membership statistics, as of May 31, 
1958, may be summarized s follows: 


Initiates reported June 1, 1957, to 
May 31, 1958 ....... 
Total enrollment .... 


Less duplicates by transfer . 


. 3,987 
83,318 
4,255 


79,063 
. ee 


Net enrollment .......... 

Less withdrawn, demitted, deceased 

Present enrollment (including many “lost” 
and unreported deceased) 

In good standing (dues paid, life, 
emeritus members) ..... sis 

In arrears one year .... 

Nominal (including many “lost” 
and unreported deceased) 


73,953 
and 
40.6%.. 


5.8%. 


30,036 
4,305 


53.6%....39,612 


Table II presents a summary of chapter mem- 


bership statistics, by district, for the 49th fiscal 
year. You are invited to see where your chapter 
ranks in comparison with Alpha Field chapter. 
San Francisco, which has just recorded its twelftt 
consecutive year with 100 per cent of its mem- 
bership in good standing. 


TABLE Hl. CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP STA- 
TISTICS, BY DISTRICT, FOR 49TH 
FISCAL YEAR, JUNE 1, 1957, TO 
MAY 31, 1958 


DISTRICT I 


Net 
Chapter and Location Enrol. 
CAMPUS 
Nu, Univ. of Washington 1500 
Chi, Univ. of Oregon .... - 829 
Alpha Gamma, S+. Coll. of Wash. 
Beta Omega, Univ. of Idaho 
Gamma Zeta, Montana St. Coll. 


TOTALS 


FIELD 
Sigma, 
Alpha Beta, Tacoma, 
Alpha Tau, Salem, Ore. 

Beta Epsilon, Spokane, Wash. 
Beta Iota, Ashland, Ore. . 

Beta Omicron, Kennewick, Wash. 
Beta Tau, Bremerton, Wash. 


TOTALS ....... 


TOTAL FOR DISTRICT. 
CAMPUS AND FIELD 


Portland, Ore. . 
Wash. 





DISTRICT Il 


Chapter and Location 

CAMPUS 

Delta, Stanford Univ. ...... 

Lambda, Univ. of Calif. ............------ 
Alpha Epsilon, Univ. of So. J 
Alpha ta, Univ. of Arizona 
Alpha Omicron, Claremont Coll. .. 
Alpha Upsilon, Univ. of Utab 
Alpha Chi, Univ. of Calif. at L.A. 
Beta Omicron, Utah St. Ag. Coll. .. 
Beta Rho, Univ. of New Mexico .. 
Beta Sigma, Brigham Young Univ. .. 
Beta Tau, Univ. of Hawai .... 

Beta Chi, Coll. of Pacific ... 
Gamma Delta, Ariz. St. Coll., 
Gamma Epsilon, San Diego St. Coll. 
Gamma Iota, San Francisco St. Coll. 
Gamma Pi, Chico St. Coll. ........... 
Gamma Rho, Long Beach St. 
Gamma Psi, Univ. of Nevada 
Gamma Omega, San Jose St. Coll. 
Delta Theta, Ariz. St. Coll., Flagstaff 
Delta Nu, Sacramento St. Coll. 

Delta Xi, Fresmo St. Coll, ..........2--<p---- 


TOTALS 
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FIELD ; 
Alpha, San Francisco, Calif. 

Delta, Fresno, Calif. 

Epsilon, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Eta, Santa Barbara, Calif. - 

Xi, Sacramento, Calif. 

Tau, Ogden, Utah 

Omega, San Diego, Calif. 

Alpha Rho, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Alpha Sigma, Phoenix, Ariz. .... 
Alpha Chi, Santa Ana, Calif. ...... 
Alpha Omega, San Jose, Calif. ..... 
Beta Gamma, San Luss Coispe Calif 
Beta Delta, Pasadena, Calif. 

Beta Zeta, Chico, Calif. 

Beta Theta, Tulare, Calsf. .. xa 
Beta Kappa, Long Beach, Calif. .. 
Beta Xi, Redlands, Calif. 

Beta Rho, Arcata, Calif. 

Beta Upsilon, Modesto, Calif. .......- 
Beta Chi. Imperial Valley, Calif. . 
Beta Psi, San Fernando Valley, Calif 
Bera Omega, Contra Costa Co., Calif 
Gamma Alpha, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


TOTALS ..........--. : 


TOTAL FOR DISTRICT, 
CAMPUS AND FIELD ....... 


36 
...2929 


13,265 


DISTRICT Ill 


Net 
Chapter and Location Enrol. 
CAMPUS 
Gamma, Univ. of Miéssouri . .1524 
Kappa, Univ. of Kansas .1031 
Mu, Univ. of Texas . . 889 
Alpha Alpha, Univ. of Oklahoma . 976 
Alpha Delta, Kansas St. Coll. ..... . 664 
Beta Beta, No. Texas Tch. Coll. . . 670 
Beta Zeta, Oklahoma St. Univ. . ; 
Beta lota, Washington Univ. .. 
Gamma Alpha, Univ. of Arkansas 
Gamma Beta, Univ. of Houston .. 
Delta Epsilon, E. Texas St. Coll. . ; 
Delta Zeta, Texas Tech. Coll, ............-..- 
Delta Iota, Kansas S. T. C., Pittsburg .. 
Delta Kappa, Kansas S. T. C., Emporia 7 
Deira Sanus. Ft. Hays Kansas St. Coll. 61 


TOTALS ... 


FIELD 

Beta, St. Louis, Mo. ... 
Gamma, Topeka, Kansas 
Theta, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kappa, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Omicron, Kirksville, Mo. 

Pi, San Antonio, Texas ... 
Rho, Pittsburg, Kansas .......... 
Phi, Tulsa, Okla. ... ; 
Alpha Alpha, Houston, Texas 
Alpha Upsilon, Cape Girardeau, 
Beta Beta, Springheld, Mo. . 
Beta Pi, Little Rock, Ark. .... 
Gamma Beta, Dallas, Texas 


TOTALS 


TOTAL FOR DISTRICT. 
CAMPUS AND FIELD 
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DISTRICT IV 


Chapter and Location 
CAMPUS 
Epsilon, St. Univ. of lowa .. 
Eta, Univ. of Minn. ........ oe 
icron, Univ. of Nebr. ........... 
Alpha Theta, Univ. of N. Dakota ... 
Alpha Mu, Colo. St. Coll. ................. 
Alpha Sigma, Univ. of Denver ......... 
Beta Delta, Univ. of Colorado ............ 
Beta Kappa, lowa St. Coll. .................... 
Beta Mu, Univ. of Wyomin ; 
Beta Upsilon, Univ. of S. Dakota . 
Gamma icron, Univ. of Minn. 
I ta 
Delta Beta, lowa St. T. C. .. 


TOTALS 


FIELD 
Oe cee ee ead 
Alpha Xi, Des Moines, lowa ............... 
Beta Mu, St. Cloud, Minn. ... 


TOTAL FOR DISTRICT, 
CAMPUS AND FIELD 


Chapter and Location 
CAMPUS 


Alpha, Indiana Univ. .... 

Zeta, Univ. of Chicago . 

Pi, Univ. of Illinoss 

Sigma, Obio St. Univ. ........ 
Upsilon, Northwestern Univ. 
Se es ears 
Omega, Univ. of Mich. .......... ¢ 
Alpha Iota, Univ. of Cincinnati .. 
Alpha Cuage. Wayne St. Univ 
Beta Eta, - Mich. Coll, .... 

Beta Pi, ‘e AT 

Beta Psi, Bradley Univ. 

Gamma aap. Butler Univ. 
Gamma Lambda, So. Illinois Univ. - 
Gamma Nu, Ontario Coll. of Ed. . 
Gamma Sigma, West. Reserve Univ. 
Gamma Tau, Kent State Univ. 
Gamma Upsilon, Mich. St. Univ. 
Gamma Phi, Bowling Green Univ. 
Gamma Chi, Ohio Univ. ca 
Delta Alpha, Miami Univ. .. 
Delta Gamma, E. Mich. Coll. 
Delta Delta, No. Illinois Univ. 


FIELD 

Zeta, Detroit, Mich. 

Nu, Chicago, Iil. . 
Farge Milwaukee, Wisc. ..........--...-.--- 
Alpha Gamma, Grand Rapids, Mich. .... 
Alpha Delta, South Bend, Ind. 

Alpha Epsilon, Hammond, Ind. 

Alpha Zeta, Evansville, Ind. .... 

Alpha Eta, Indianapolis, Ind. .... 

Alpha Theta, Bloomington, Ill. .. 
Alpha Kappa, Appleton, Wisc. .. 
Alpha Lambda, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Alpha Mu, Lafayette, Ind. .......... 
Alpha Nu, Toledo, Obio 

Alpha Omicron, Charleston, Iil. 
Alpha Pi, Macomb, Ill. ............ 


TOTALS 


TOTAL FOR DISTRICT. 
CAMPUS AND FIELD 


DISTRICT VI 


, Net 
Chapter and Location Enrol. 
CAMPUS 
Beta, Columbia Univ. . 
Theta, Cornell Univ. . 
lota, Harvard Univ. .... 
Xi, Univ. of Pittsburgh ... 
Rho, New York Univ. 
Tau, Univ. of Penn. ............. 
Alpha Eta, Temple Univ. .... 
Alpha Lambda, Boston Univ. 
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Alpha Pi, Rutgers Univ. .... 

Alpha Rho, Jobns ret Univ. 
Alpha Tau, Penn. St. Coll. ... 
Alpha Phi, Syracuse Univ. .... 
Alpha Psi, Univ. of Bu 

Beta Gamma, Geo. ' 
Bera Epsilon, Univ. of Maryland 
Beta a Univ. of Conn. 
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Alpha Psi, Utica, N. 

Beta Eta, Garden ta N. Y. 

Beta Nu, Edinboro, Penn. 

Beta Phi, Indiana, Penn. ..........----------+--- 
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Alpha Beta, Univ. of Virginia 
Alpha Kappa, Univ. of Tenn. ... 
Alpha Nu, Umsv. of Ky. ........-.- 
Alpha Xi, Univ. of Alabama 
Beta Alpha, Lowisiana St. U. ..... 
Beta Theta, Univ. of N. Carolina 
Beta Nu, Univ. of Mass. 

Beta Xi, Univ. of Florida 

Gamma Gamma, Miss. Southern 
Gamma Extra, Ala. Poly. Inst. 
Gamma Theta, Florida St. U. . 
Gamma Mu, Univ. of Georgia 
Gamma Xi, Univ. of Miami ... 
Delta Eta, "Appalachian oe ae 
Delta Omicron, Memphis St. U. ... 
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Alpha Iota, Jackson, Miss. 

Beta Alpha, Mobile, Ala. ..... 
Beta Lambda, Lafayette, La. ...... 
Beta Sigma, Memphis, Tenn. 
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DIRECTORY OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


(Asterisks precede names of chapters for which 1957-58 treasurers had not been reported to International 
Headquarters as of September 10. In these cases the 1956-57 treasurers are listed. A complete directory 
of chapter officers will be published when all officer lists have been received.) 


Campus Chapters 


ALPHA—Orto Spilker, Alpha Hall, Indiana Univ., Blooming- 
ton. Dues $2. BETA—Sam Harrison, Box 611, Teachers Coll., 
Columbia Univ., New York 27. Dues $2. GAMMA—James Hart, 
11 Hill Hall, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia. Dues $1. DELTA— 
William Zimmerman, Village 425-3, Stanford, Calif. Dues $2. 
EPSILON—Joseph Szuhay, Coll. of Ed., East Hall, St. Univ. of 
lowa, lowa City. Dues $2. *Z ZETA—Horace Clay, 5835 S. Kimbark, 
Chicago 37, Ill. Dues $2. ETA—Eugene Flug, 211 Burton Hall, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. Dues $2. THETA—Walter 
Pauk, 216 Stone Hall, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. Dues $1. 
1OTA—Albert Beaton, 206 Richard Hall, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 
Mass. Dues $1.50. KAPPA—Franklin Fisk, 205 Bailey, Univ. of 
Kansas, Lawrence. Dues $2. LAMBDA—Don Hutcherson, 212 
Haviland Hall, Univ. of California, Berkeley. Dues $2.50. MU— 
Rhea H. Williams, Box 8028, Univ. of Texas, Austin. Dues $1.50. 
*NU—Francis F. Powers, 230 Miller Hall, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle 5. Dues $2. XI—Guy N. Harriger, R. D. 2, Butler, Pa. 
Dues $2. OMICRON—W. C. Meierhenry, 305 Teachers College, 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln. Dues $1. PI—Donald G. Lux, 330 
Gregory Hall, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. Dues $1. *RHO—Sey- 
mour M. Sherman, 226-23 Kingsbury Ave., Bayside 64, L. L., N. Y. 
Dues $4. SIGMA—Robert Beynon, Room 13, Page Hall, Ohio Se. 
Univ., Columbus. Dues $1. TAU—Elliwood B. Jacoby, 205 E. 
Willow Grove Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. Dues $3. UPSILON— 
Paul Kinsella, 1768 Linden, Des Plaines, Ill. . PHI— 
Richard R. Bocchini, Box 56, Education Bidg., iv. of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. Dues $1. CHI—Bruce Kiets (Acting Treasurer), 
School of Education, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene. Dues $1. PSI— 
Robert L. Kammerud, Peabody Dem. School, Nashville, Tenn. Dues 
$2. OMEGA—Arthur V. Francis, University High School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Dues $1. 


ALPHA ALPHA—Carlton Morris, Coll. of Education, Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman. Dues $1. ALPHA BETA—Frank A. Williar, 
513 Locust Ave., Charlortesville, Va. Dues $3.50. ALPHA GAMMA 
—Fred Esvelt, School of Education, St. Coll. of Washington, Pull- 
man. Dues $1. ALPHA DELTA—Russel G. Drumright, Dept. of 
Education, Kansas St. Coll., Manhattan. Dues $1. ALPHA EPSI- 
LON—Ramuntcho Matamoros, 1179 W. 29th Sc, Apr. 1, 
Angeles 7, Calif. Dues $4. *ALPHA ZETA—Robert Letson. Coll. 
of Education, Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. Dues $1. ALPHA ETA— 
Howard W.'McComb, 559 Abbotsford Road, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Dues $5. *ALPHA THETA—Carl V. Peterson, 505 Maple Ave.. 
Grand Forks, N. D. Dues $1. ALPHA IOTA—Robert A Frazier. 
5627 Green Acres Court, Cincinnati 11, O. Dues $1. ALPHA 
KAPPA—Wm. Lyle Evernden, Box 210, Univ. of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. Dies $3. *ALPHA LAMBDA—J. Richard Chambers. Boston 
Univ., School of Education, 332 Bay State Rd., Boston 15. Dues 
$2.50. *ALPHA MU—G. D. Morrison, Colorado Sr. College, 
Greelev. Dues $1. ALPHA NU—George L. Luster, 1750 Gettys- 
burg Rd., Lexington, Ky. Dues $1. ALPHA XI—James E. Wheeler, 


Box 5123, University, Ala. Dues $1. ALPHA OMICRON—George 
Garrettson, 12949 Sixth St., Chino, Calif. Dues $3. ALPHA PI— 
Carolus T. Clark, 336 Mountain Ave., Westheld, N. J. Dues $2. 
ALPHA RHO—Robert Eads, 242 Brandon Rd., Baltimore, Md 
Dues $3. ALPHA SIGMA—Frank E. Roberts, 4668 E. Mexico 
Ave., Denver 22, Colo. Dues $2. ALPHA TAU—Thurston M. 
Reeves, Room 7, Pattee Library, Penn. St. Univ., University Park. 
Dues $2.50. ALPHA UPSILON—Odean Hess, Univ. of Utah, Sale 
Lake City. Dues $2. ALPHA PHI—Larry Meaker, 200 Slocum Hall, 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. Dues $1.50. ALPHA CHI—Ed 
Kelly, 12185 Barrington Ave., Los Angeles 25, Calif. Dues $5 
ALPHA PSI—Chester E. Lesniak, 182 Ferndale Ave., Kenmore 

N. Y. Dues $2. ALPHA OMEGA—Saul H. Glosser, 18986 
Coumiead, Detroit 21, Mich. Dues $2. 


BETA ALPHA—C. L. Madden, Box 8729, Louisiana St. Univ., 
Baton Rouge. Dues $1. BETA BETA—John Curry, Box 6765, 
North Texas Station, Denton. Dues $2. BETA GAMMA— John 
Gordon Boswell, 2633 N. Florida St., Arlington, Va. Dues $2. BETA 
DELTA—Earle A. Brown, 2121 Bluebell Ave.. Boulder, Colo 
Dues $2. BETA EPSILON—John Valois, 930 Northampton Dr., 
Silver Spring, Md. Dues $3. BETA ZETA—C. E. Hoffman, 
Room 151, Industrial Bldg, Oklahoma Sr. Univ., Stillwater 
Dues $1. BETA ETA—H. Kenneth a ye Seat. is Schools, 
Schoolcraft, Mich. Dues $1. BET A—Richard S. Ray, 
Box 1051, Chapel Hill, N. C. OR, 8 BETA IOTA—Rob- 
ert C. Rupp. Sr., 6116 Lalite Ave., St. Louis 20, Mo. Dues $2. 
BETA KAPPA—W. Forrest Bear, Room 212, Ag. Engineering 
Bidg.. Iowa St. Coll., Ames. Dues $1. BETA LAMBDA—Mark 
H. Williams, Dean of Men, Indiana St. Teachers Coll., Terre 
Haute. Dues $1. *BETA MU—John Marvel, Coll. of Education, 
Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie. Dues $1. BETA NU—William E 
Wilson, Box 75, University, Miss. Dues $2. BETA XI—Stephen 
H. Voxx, 9 Seventh St., N.E., Gainesville, Fla. Dues $1. BETA 
OMICRON-—Peter A. C. Pedersen, 440 W. First South, Logan, Utah 
Dues $1. BETA PI—Paris Capron, 2243 Park Ave., Anderson, 
Ind. Dues $1. *BETA RHO—Vidal Velarde, 230 18th N.W.. 
Albuquerque, N. M. Dues $1. BETA SIGMA—Sranley Brady, 1319 
E. 460 So., Provo, Utah. Dues $1. BETA TAU—Richard Kawaguchi, 
2740 Nakookoo St., Honolulu 14, Hawaii. Dues $2. *BETA 
UPSILON—LeRoy Nelson, Univ. of S$. Dakota, Vermillion. Dues $1. 
BETA PHI—George Patros, 8744 Lewiston Ave., Willimantic, Conn 
Dues $5. *BETA CHI—Elwood Howse, 1227 N. Van Buren. 
Stockton, Calif. Dues $2. BETA PSI—Kenneth E. Lake, Depr. of 
Marhematics. Bradley Univ., Peoria 5. Ill Dues $2 ETA 
OMEGA—Melvin W. Farley, Coll. of Education, Univ. of Idaho. 
Moscow. Dues $1. 


GAMMA ALPHA—Robert L. Jones. Student Union 116, Univ 
of Arkansas. Fayetteville. Dues $1. *GAMMA BETA—Jervis R 
Manahan. Coll. of Technology, Univ. of Houston, Houston 18 
Texas. Dues $3.50. GAMMA GAMMA—Roy G. Bigelow. Sra- 
tion A. Hattiesburg, Miss. Dues $1. GAMMA DELTA—James 
D. McGowan, 2102 W. Campbell Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Dues $2 
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GAMMA EPSILON—George Forbes, 5396 Green Brier Ave., San 
Diego, Calif. Dues $2. “GAMMA ZETA—Vernon O. Sletten, 
School of Education, Montana St. Univ., Missoula. Dues $1. 
GAMMA ETA—E. L. McGraw, 105 Comer Halli, Alabama Poly. 
Inst., Auburn. Dues $1. GAMMA THETA—C. C. Miller, 1511 
—— Nene, Tallahassee, Fla. Dues $2. GAMMA IOTA—Johao 
E. Homan, 8 Seaview Drive, Daly City, Calif. Dues $2. GAMMA 
KAPPA—H. W. Hightower, Butler Univ., Indianapolis, Ind. Dues 
$1. GAMMA LAMBDA—Frank C. Adams, Student Work Office, 
Southern Illinois Univ., Carbondale. Dues $2. GAMMA MU— 
George B. Miller, Jr., Peabody Hall, Univ. of Georgia, Athens. 
Dues $2. *"GAMMA NU—H. Fraser Bradshaw, 51 Fishleigh Dr., 
Toronto 13, Ontario, Canada. Dues $3. GAMMA XI—David 
Kulchin, 10540 S. W. 111 Sc, Miami, Fla. Dues $2. GAMMA 
OMICRON—Franklin Bradshaw, 1208 E. 10th Se., Duluth 5, 
Minn. Dues $1. *GAMMA PI—Maynard Hartman, 1751 Sunset 
Ave., Chico, Calif. Dues $3. *GAMMA RHO—Arthur Croisette, 
10446 Nichols, Bellflower, Calif. Dues $3. GAMMA SIGMA— 
Clifford L. Bush, 146 Mather Memorial Bldg., Western Reserve 
Univ., Cleveland 5, O. Dues $1. GAMMA TAU—Edward T. 
Stapleford, 340 Oakwood Dr., Kent, O. Dues $1. *GAMMA 
UPSILON—Francis Kenel, Room 401, Section D, Wells Hall, 
Michigan St. Univ., East Lansing. Dues $2. GAMMA PHI—Homer 
Settles, 209 Dell St., Bowling Green, O. Dues $2. GAMMA CHI 
—Loren G. Weinstock, Box 58, Vincent, O. Dues $2. GAMMA 
PSI—Neil P. Scott, 9 Williams Ave., Reno, Nevada. Dues $2.50. 
GAMMA OMEGA—Richard Cirigliano, 616 College Dr., San 
Jose, Calif. Dues $2. 


*DELTA ALPHA—Harry Moore. 12122 U. S. 42, Cincinnati 
41, O. Dues $2. DELTA BETA—Walter DeKock, Dept. of Edu- 
cation & Psychology, Iowa St. Teachers Coll., Cedar Falls. Dues $1. 
DELTA GAMMA—Gerald C. Gould, 6462 Arrola, Garden City, 
Mich. Dues $2. DELTA DELTA—Art O'Connor, Northern Iilli- 
nois Univ., DeKalb. Dues $1. DELTA EPSILON—Tom Mc- 
Cormack, East Texas Station, Commerce, Texas. Dues $1. *DELTA 
ZETA—L. A. Kendrick, Jr., 4212 B—35th St., Lubbock, Texas. 
Dues $1. DELTA ETA—John T. Howell. 701 Faculty St., Boone, 
N. C. Dues $2. DELTA THETA—Joe Tissaw, 810% W. Aspen, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. Dues $3. DELTA IOTA—Jack W. Overman, 
Kansas Sta. Teachers Coll., Pittsburg. Dues $3. DELTA KAPPA— 
Robert McAdoo, Dept. of Education, Kansas St. Teachers Coll., 
Emporia. Dues $1. DELTA LAMBDA—Ralph V. Coder, Fr. Hays 
Kansas St. Coll., Hays. Dues $2. DELTA MU—Richard A. Tenagalia, 
2138 S. 71st, West Allis, Wisc. Dues $1. DELTA NU—Norman 
R. Siefkin, 1150 Los Molinos Way. Sacramento, Calif. Dues $1. 
DELTA XI—Kenneth E. Lewis, 640 Yale Ave., Fresno 4. Calif. 
Dues $2. DELTA OMICRON—George B. Prartr, 983 N. Warkins, 
Apt. 5, Memphis 7, Tenn. Dues $2 


Field Chapters 


ALPHA—Arthur E. Lindborg, 3089—2Ist Ave., San Francisco 27, 
Calif. Dues $3. BETA—Robert W. Davis, 242 S. Harnett, Ferguson 
21, Mo. Dues $2. GAMMA—FEarl S. Elliott, 306 Woodlawn, 
Topeka, Kans. Dues $1. DELTA—J. W. Lehr, 4834 N. Safford, 
Fresno, Calif. Dues $2. EPSILON—Herbert Blavat, 12855 Samoline 
Ave., Downey, Calif. Dues. $3. ZETA—Saul H. Glosser, 18986 
Cherrylawn, Detroit 21, Mich. Dues $2. ETA—F. Gordon Cairns, 
3310 Foothill Rd., Ventura, Calif. Dues $2. THETA— Ralph A. 
McKeehan, 2120 E. 48th St., No., Kansas City 16, Mo. Dues $2. 
KAPPA—John J. Heytman, Central Missouri St. Coll., Warrens- 
burg. Dues $1. NU—Fred Silberschein, 202 North Central, Chi- 
cago 44, Ill. Dues $2. XI—Joseph Schlegel, 1128 Johnston Rd., 
Sacramento 15, Calif. Dues $3.50. OMICRON—Pete Nicoletti, 
1211 S. Florence, Kirksville, Mo. Dues $1. PIl—Walter Howard, 
330 Canavan, San Antonio, Tex. Dues $2. RHO—O. F. Grubbs, 
301 E. Quincy, Pittsburg, Kans. Dues $ .50. SIGMA—Fred Spring, 
2130 Sth Ave., Milwaukee, Ore. Dues $2. TAU—Elwin W. Mar- 
riott, 1122 Washington Blvd., Ogden, Utah. Dues $1. UPSILON— 
Jerome H. Kopecky, 4509 W. Leon Terrace, Milwaukee 16, Wisc. 
Dues $1. PHL Roy E. Maneval, P. O. Box 131, Tulsa, Okla. 
Dues $2. PSI—Eugene Skinner, Principal. Long School, 2520 
Franklin, Omaha 11, Nebr. Dues $1. OMEGA—Joe A. Apple, 
1902 Toyoff Way, San Diego, Calif. Dues $2. 


ALPHA ALPHA—wNeal Adams, Jr., 915 Forest Oak Dr., Hous- 
tron, Tex. Dues $2. *ALPHA BETA—Frithjof Tayer, 2306 N. Shir- 
ley, Tacoma, Wash. Dues $2. ALPHA GAMMA—dAugust Van 
Eerden, 2505 Cumberland, Muskegon, Mich. Dues $1. ALPHA 
DELTA—C. Duewaine Hawblitzel. 2701 Mishawaka Ave., South 
Bend, Ind. Dues $1.50. ALPHA EPSILON—E. Richard Sorenson, 
7550 Tapper Ave., Hammond, Ind. Dues $1. ALPHA ZETA— 
Charles Epperson, 233 Fernwood Drive, Evansville, Ind. Dues $1. 
ALPHA ETA—Darwin C. Stevens. 622 Middle Dr., Woodruff PIl., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Dues $1. ALPHA THETA—Dewey Fristoe, 115 
W. Adelade, Normal, Ill. Dues $1. *ALPHA IOTA—James W. 
Hunt, 4426 Hanging Moss Road, Jackson, Miss. Dues $3.50. 
ALPHA KAPPA—Ray Laske. 143—9th Sr., Clintonville. Wisc. 
Dues $1.50. ALPHA LAMBDA—Edwin Day, 7501 Ideal, Fr. 
Wayne, Ind. Dues $1.50. ALPHA MU—Bill L. Taylor, 3303 
Longlois Dr., Lafayette. Ind. Dues $2. ALPHA NU—Dean Burger, 
2666 Merrimac Blvd., Toledo, O. Dues $1. ALPHA XI—W. C. Find- 
ley. 629 Third St., Des Moines 8, Ia. Dues $1. ALPHA OMICRON 
—H. J. Arnold, Eastern Illinois Univ., Charleston, Ill. Dues $1. 
ALPHA PI—John Roberts, Parkview Dr.. Macomb, Ill. Dues $2. 
ALPHA RHO—Arnold L. Fauskin, 125 Bedford Way. Bakers- 
field, Calif. Dues $2. ALPHA SIGMA—L. C. Windes. Box 191 
Route 2, E. Lincoln Dr., Scottsdale, Ariz. Dues $1. ALPHA TAU 
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Check That Label, Please! 


Your address on this magazine is printed 
on CANARY colored paper if your Phi 
Delta Kappa dues for the 50th fiscal year 
have been received at the International 
Headquarters Office. You are in good stand- 
ing. 

But if the address is printed on PINK 
paper, your good standing expired on May 
31, 1958. You will not receive the maga- 
zine after December unless dues are remitted 
to the International Office by December 15. 
You or your chapter treasurer can do this. 

To regain good standing, you may do one 
of two things: 

1. Send $5.00, plus chapter dues, to your 
chapter treasurer, using the directory on 
the last pages of this issue. The amount of 
chapter dues is indicated. 


(OR) 


2. Send the same total to J. R. Jones, 
Business Manager, Phi Delta Kappa, 8th 
and Union, Bloomington, Ind. 

Do not send separate checks for chapter 
and fraternity dues. To be accepted either 
by your chapter or by international head- 
quarters, your check must include chapter 
dues plus the $5.00 international dues. 











—Charles M. Campbell, 550 Joyce St., Woodburn, Ore. Dues $1. 
ALPHA UPSILON—Burwell Fox, State College, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. Dues $1. ALPHA CHI—Charles H. Lewis, Orange Coast Coll., 
Costa Mesa, Calif. Dues $2. ALPHA PSI—Walter Keach, 41 
Faxton St., Utica, N. Y. Dues $1. *ALPHA OMEGA—Charles F. 
Kerr, 793 Richmond Ave., San Jose, Calif. Dues $2. 


BETA ALPHA—Edward D. Hudgens, 257 South Ann Str., Mo- 
bile, Ala. Dues $4. BETA BETA—Joe Kuklenski, 616 Ildereen, 
Springfield, Mo. Dues $1. BETA GAMMA—A. G._ Wilson, 
1445 Santa Rosa St., San Luis Obispo, Calif. Dues $2. BETA 
DELTA—David A. Horwitz, 37A South Parkwood, Pasadena, 
Calif. Dues $2. BETA EPSILON—Eugene Breckenridge, E. 408 
Hartson Ave., Spokane, Wash. Dues $2. BETA ZETA—Bradley 
Page, Chico State Coll., Chico, Calif. Dues $2. BETA ETA— 
John Fabrick, 260-05 Kensington Pl., Great Neck, N. Y. Dues $2. 
BETA THETA—Paul S. Longenecker, 412 South N. St., Tulare, 
Calif. Dues $2. BETA IOTA—Ryder Berg, 733-A Dakota Ave., 
Medford, Ore. Dues $2. BETA KAPPA—Boyd Davis, 6201 E. 
Anaheim Rd., Long Beach, Calif. Dues $2. BETA LAMBDA— 
Russel Manuel, Re. 5, Box 125-1-A, Ville Platte, La. Dues $1. 
BETA MU—Marvin H. Holmgren, St. Cloud St. Coll., St. Cloud, 
Minn. Dues $1. BETA NU—Roberr E. Calvert, 30 E. 38th St. 
Blvd., Erie, Pa. Dues $3. BETA XI—James E. Jentges, 2618 St. 
Elmo Dr., San Bernardino, Calif. Dues $3. BETA OMICRON— 
Wayne Nevius, Kennewick Jr. H. S., Kennewick, Wash. Dues $2. 
BETA PI—Harvey Snell, St. Dept. of Education, Little Rock, Ark. 
Dues $i. BETA RHO—Francis Larson, 1528 Gth St., Eureka, 
Calif. Dues $5. BETA SIGMA—John H. Spray, 3588 Walker 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. Dues $2. BETA TAU—Harold Hoover, 
Box 411, Poulsbo, Wash. Dues $2. BETA UPSILON—Robert 
Sharyon. Route No. 7, Box 1744, Modesto, Calif. Dues $2. BETA 
PHI—Thomas Gault, 302 S. 11th St., Indiana, Pa. Dues $2. 
BETA CHI—Stanley P. Matzen, 1579 Holt Ave.. El Centro. Calif. 
Dues $4. BETA PSI—Kenneth Wade, 20160 Bryant Sr.. Canoga 
Park, Calif. Dues $5. BETA OMEGA—Merle Randall. Richmond 
Union H. S., 23rd & Tulare, Richmond, Calif. Dues $3. 


GAMMA ALPHA—Douglas Arthur, 347 Keokuk St., Petaluma. 
Calif. Dues $3. GAMMA BETA—Sylvester L. Rains, Ascher Sil- 
berstein School, 5940 Hollis, Dallas, Tex. Dues $1. 
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P::ELIMINARY REPORT NO. 1 


TO: M. Bemis, Lt. Gen., Educationistern Army Gruppen 
FROM: Unter-lieutenant James D. Finn, G-2 Headquarters, Educationistern Army Gruppen, 
Dumbesel Platz, S. C. 


SUBJECT: Order of Battle 
Die Critichichen dem Educationistern First Army Gruppe. 


ARTHUR E. BESTOR 
Der blowharden, firenschpitten, nicht adden-und-subtracten, nicht ever in dem publicer schoolen, 
let's schooten dem Educationistern criticher. 


Alzo namen Der Fiihrer Criticher. 


ALBERT LYND 
Der Madisonavenuen schoolboarden hotschotten mit ingebilt allergich responsen zu dem Educa- 
tionistern. Also gebilt mit special hitten-unter-den-belten automatic werke. 


Order of Real Estaten Boarden; First Grade Educationistern Assassin. 


HARRY CLAPP 
Early pioneeren offizer First Educationistern War, leading AAUP Army Gruppe. Zwei fronten Feld 
Marshall as alzo Fuhrer of Englischer troopen attacking linguistic scientificker und Bergan Evans. 


Order of Lowth; Fiinf und Zwanzig Yahr Service Medal. 


MORTIMER SMITH—alzo callen: 
MORTIMER SMITH von HENRY REGNERY und zu RUSSELL KIRKEN 

Defender Herr Professor Bestor und das Pasadener Schoolen Development Council; Feld Mar- 
shall in dem War againsten das Federal Aiden und das NEA. 


Supreme Order Educationistern Assassin; Ersatz Fuhrer, C. B. E. 


HYMAN RICKOVER 
Das gesunken riverboaten captain machen liken kinden scientificker mit extremen blowharden. 


Honorary Feld Marshall und Grand Scientificker Admiral. 


JOHN KEATS 
Eine two-bitten geld-scribbler mit astounden discoveren of grossest geld in sluggen die Education- 
istern in groinen. 


First Grade Educationistern Assassin. 


THE COUNCIL FOR BASIC EDUCATION 
Das vendettan Gruppe mit warplannen fir attacken das NEA, die Professoren Educationen and 
liken outfitten until alles kaput. Den Herr Professor Bestor Fiihrer machen. 


LIFE, TIME, U.S. NEWS UND DIE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Das heavy artillerien in dem war on das NEA und alles Educationistern outfitten. Mit brainwash- 
en laudenboomer. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—DITCH-DIGGING DIVISION 
Campen fiir dem relocationen und re-educationen die Educationistern after Herr Professor Bestor 
Fiihrer ist. 


(For more Finn, read “The Bad Guys and the Good Guys,” beginning page 











Announcing Publication of the NEW 


> : a . ’ * = . % P e oR a 
Research Studies in Education— 1957 
A Subject-Author Index and Research Methods Bibliography 


Phi Delta Kappa’s Research Studies in Education have become standard reference 
works in educational libraries and are indispensable tools for educational research. 
You are invited to place your order now for this 1957 edition, which can be shipped 
immediately. 


PRPP PILL LLC LOLLOF? PEP LOLLLOL PEL LLLO LLL SD FREE PILL LORPLL LLL LE LEI LLL LO LE LL LLL OL LL OL OLE 


The ISH Rese lic en by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
a7 Educational Books of 1957 The Pratt list of outstanding 


, ) 
IOOKS fa é if nnually for the last 34 years 
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Contents 
SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1957 


SECTION IIl—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Under Way in 1957 
Both Sections I and II were compiled by Glenn Jensen and Mary Louise Lyda, 
University of Colorado. These sections include more than 80 pages of listings classi- 
fied under library-approved subdivisions, complete with author’s name, title of study, 
and institution where undertaken. 


SECTION IIl—Author Index 
This section lists authors alphabetically with references to the subdivisions of the 
first two sections under which their studies fall. 


SECTION IV—Research Methods Bibliography 
This is an up-to-date listing of works useful to the educational researcher, com- 
piled by Carter V. Good, Dean, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 


ORDER NOW —$3.50 POSTPAID 


Special Discount Price: Cash with Order, $3.00 Postpaid) 


Send order to Phi Delta Kappa, 8th & Union, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Publication of the Research Studies in Education series is expected to be a continuing activity 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The 1958 edition is now in process of compilation. Its publication is 
dependent upon sales of the 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 editions. Copies of the earlier 
editions are also available at the above prices. 











